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JUAN PEREZ DE MONTALBAN’S SEGUNDO TOMO 
DE LAS COMEDIAS* 


ROBLEMS of authorship—and of date—continue to befog and 
bedevil the study of Golden Age drama, for all the scholarship 
which has been brought to bear upon them. A newcomer will not 
easily be forgiven for adding to them; in my defence I can only 
plead that it was far from my original intention to do so. I had 
hoped—lI still hope—to determine so far as possible which of the 
hundred-odd plays attributed to Juan Pérez de Montalban were in 
fact written by him. But this meant re-examining, in the first 
place, the ‘‘certainly authentic’’ ones amongst them; and in so 
doing I decided that those in his posthumous Segundo tomo must be 
removed from that category. Montalban’s ‘‘Second Part’’—like 
Tirso’s—was not necessarily what it seemed. 

Till now it has been assumed that Montalban himself prepared 
Segundo tomo for the press... But there is no evidence for such a 
supposition. He showed concern, certainly, for the proper publica- 
tion of his plays, and was personally responsible for two previous 
collections. In 1632, he included four comedias, together with two 
autos, in his miscellany Para todos. By this means, he suggested 

*I am deeply grateful to Professor 8. G. Morley, Sr. D. Arturo Sedé6, the 
University of St. Andrews, and above all Professor E. M. Wilson, for the 
various ways in which they have assisted me in the preparation of this study. 

1La Barrera, Catdlogo, p. 265; G. W. Bacon, ‘‘The life and dramatic 
works of Juan Pérez de Montalvan (1602-1638),’’ RH, XVI (1912), 17, 414; 
J. H. Parker, ‘‘The chronology of the plays of Juan Pérez de Montalvan,’’ 
PMLA, LXVII (1952), 189. 

2 Madrid, Imprenta del Reyno, for Alonso Pérez, 1632. A copy of the 
princeps is owned by D. Arturo Sed6; for others see A. Restori, ‘‘Il Para todos 
di Giovanni Pérez de Montalbén,’’ La Bibliofilia, XXIX (1927), 1-19; A. 
GonzAlez de Amezia, ‘‘ Las polémicas literarias sobre el ‘Para todos’ del Doctor 
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in his preface, he intended to expose and confound those publishers 
who had already pirated various of his plays.* In 1635, he pub- 
lished his Primero tomo, a collection of twelve more comedias.* 
There again, in his Prélogo largo, he inveighed against the pirates, 
adding this time that many plays by other writers had been pub- 
lished as his.° 

Later remarks in this prologue confirm what the very title 
Primero tomo implied, that he hoped eventually to publish a further 
collection of plays. But there is no indication that he had such a 
collection in preparation. A.Second Part of Para todos was what 


he expected to publish next;’ after that he had rather uncertain 
plans.*® 


Juan Pérez de Montalbfn,’’ Est. ded. a Menéndez Pidal, II (Madrid, 1951), 
pp. 409-453. There were some fourteen subsequent editions. The plays are: 
El segundo Séneca de Espaiia y principe Don Carlos; No hay vida como la 
honra; De un castigo dos venganzas; El Polifemo (auto); Escanderbech 
(auto) ; La mds constante mujer. 

8**Pongo aqui quatro Comedias mias, solo para dar a entender, que las 
que se han impresso hasta aqui sin mi orden, son falsas, mentirosas, supuestas 
y adulteradas. ...’’ 

4 Primero tomo de las Comedias del Doctor Iuan Perez de Montaluan, 
Clerigo Presbitero, Notario del Santo Oficio de la Inquisicion, y Natural de 
Madrid . . . (Madrid, Imprenta del Reyno, for Alonso Pérez, 1635). This edi- 
tion was unknown to La Barrera, but was described by Salv4, Catdlogo, art. 1348. 
I have seen copies at the Biblioteca de Palacio, the Bibliothéque Nationale and 
the library of the University of Florence, and an imperfect one owned by 
D. Arturo Sed6. For a copy at Rennes, see H. Mérimée, L’art dr. a Valencia, 
(Toulouse, 1913), p. 678, n.1. For copies at Munich and Heidelberg, see A. L. 
Stiefel, ZFRP, XV (1891), 220. Second edition, Aleal&4 by Antonio Vazquez 
for Manuel Lépez, in 1638; third, Valencia by Claudio Macé for Juan Sonzoni, 
in 1652. The plays are: A lo hecho no hay remedio, y principe de los montes ; 
El hijo del Serafin, San Pedro de Alcéntara; Cumplir con su obligacién; Los 
Templarios ; La doncella de labor; El mariscal de Virén; La toquera vizcaina ; 
Amor, privanza y castigo (El fin mds desgraciado y fortunas de Seyano) ; 
Olimpa y Vireno; Lo que son juicios del cielo; El Setior Don Juan de Austria; 
Los amantes de Teruel. 

5“. . . porg como las imprimen por originales apocrifos, y por ahorrar 
papel las embeuen [sic] en quatro pliegos, aunque ayan menester ocho, salen 
llenas de errores, barbarismos, despropositos, y mentiras, hasta en el nombre, 
atribuyendome muchas que no son mias .. .’’ Princeps, fol. {ff v. 

6 ‘**Por esta, y otras causas, para desengafiar a los curiosos, y desmentir a 
los que profanan nuestros estudios, me reduxe a imprimir las mias, empecando 
por estas doze, G es el tomo (Letores mios) que os consagro ...’’ Loe. cit. 

7**. . . despues deste te prometo la segunda parte del Para todos ...’’ 
Loe. cit. 


8 ‘*Y assi fio de vuestra piedad Cortesana la heroica acogida deste primero 
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Only one more work by Montalban, however, appeared during 
his lifetime ; this was Fama posthuma, the anthology of tributes to 
the memory of Lope de Vega which he published early in 1636.° 
In the prologue we find him promising again the Second Part of 
Para todos ;*° but this never appeared, and neither the ‘‘ prodigiosa 
vida de Malhagas el embustero’’ which he had announced in Para 
todos,“ nor an ‘‘Arte de bien morir’’ which he was to leave un- 
finished,’* has ever come to light. 

Nevertheless, within a month of his death on 25 June 1638, a 
further collection of twelve plays was offered for sale—the quarto 
volume with which this article is concerned.™® 

I have seen five copies of the first edition: one at the Biblioteca 
de Palacio, one at the Nacional, one at the London Library, and two 
at the Bibliothéque de 1’Arsénal. The title-page reads as follows: 


[within a border of leaf ornaments] SEGVNDO TOMO DE LAS / 
COMEDIAS /DEL DOCTOR IVAN PEREZ/DE MONTAL- 
VAN, CLERIGO / Presbitero, Notario del Santo Oficio de la / 
Inquificion./ DEDICADO AL EXCELENTISSIMO / Sefior don 
Rodrigo de Silua Mendoga y Cerda, / Principe de Melito, Duque de 
Paftrana, &. /69 y QO. / [A composite ornament] /EN MADRID. 
/ [Rule] / En la Imprenta del Reyno Afio 1638. / A cofta de Alonfo 
Perez de Montalvan, Librero de fu / Mageftad, y padre del Autor. 


The verso is blank. The second preliminary leaf—none of the pre- 
liminary leaves bears any signature—has on its recto an ‘‘ INDICE 
/ De las Comedias que van en este segundo Tomo,’’ and on its 
verso the Suma del privilegio (dated 14/10/1637), Fee de erratas 
(5/7/1638) and Suma de la tassa (13/7/1638). The third leaf 
bears an aprobacién by Valdivielso (22/9/1637) on its recto, and 


tomo, siquiera para animarme a que os ofrezeca muchos, que os entretengan con 
estudios diferentes, con historias exemplares, y con varios Poémas en verso y 
prosa...’’ Loe. cit. 

® Madrid, Imprenta del Reyno, for Alonso Pérez, 1636. 

10 See below, n. 26. 

11 See the entry against his own name in the ‘‘Indice de los ingenios de 
Madrid.’’ 

12 See below, n. 21. 

18 The plays are: Como amante y como honrada; Segunda parte del Séneca 
de Espaiia, Don Felipe Segundo; Don Florisel de Niquea; La deshonra 
honrosa; El valiente nazareno; Tedgenes y Clariquea; Despreciar lo que se 
quiere; El divino portugués, San Antonio de Padua; Amor, iealtad y amistad ; 


La ganancia por la mano; El valiente mds dichoso, Don Pedro Guiral; El 
sufrimiento premiado. 
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another by D. Alonso de Guevara y Arellano (5/10/1637) on 
its verso.** 

The fourth leaf (recto and verso) has a dedication subscribed 
by Alonso Pérez ‘‘AL /EXCELENTISSIMO /SENOR DON 
RODRIGO DE SILVA, / Mendoga, y Cerda ...’’ In the London 
Library copy (only) this fourth leaf is replaced by one bearing a 
different dedication, subscribed by Alonso Pérez, ‘‘A /LA MVSA 
LVSITANA,/DONA BERNARDA FERREYRA/DE LA 
CERDA, SENORA /PORTVGVESA.’’** In the Biblioteca Na- 
cional copy (only) the fourth leaf is followed by a non-conjugate 
leaf bearing on its recto an engraving of Montalban by Juan de 
Courbes.** 

A prologue—oceupying two whole leaves—by Montalban’s 
‘‘amigo intimo’’ Francisco de Quintana, completes the prelimi- 
naries ; 7" the following 272 (wrongly numbered 274) fols. contain 
simply the twelve plays and (on the last verso) this colophon: EN 
MADRID. / [Rule] / En la Imprenta del Reyno. / Afio 1638.** 


14 These three leaves are missing from one of the copies at the Bibliothéque 
de 1’Arsénal (Re 6529). 

15In the third edition (published for Alonsé Pérez in 1638) of Montal- 
bin’s Orfeo en lengua castellana (1624), Dofia Bernarda Ferreyra de la Cerda 
is identified as the mysterious ‘‘Décima Musa’’ to whom it had been addressed. 
I suspect that the ‘‘ Décima Musa’’ of 1624 may have been Lope’s ‘‘ Amarilis,’’ 
Marta de Nevares Santoyo. But Dofia Bernarda was a contributor to both 
Fama posthwma and to Pedro Grande de Tena’s similar volume of tributes to 
Montalbfén’s memory, Lagrimas panegiricas ... (Madrid, Imprenta del Reyno, 
1639). 

16 This shows Montalbfn at the age of 29, and had previously appeared in 
the first editions of Para todos and Primero tomo. It was reproduced in 
Restori, ‘‘Tl Para todos ...’’ There exist two other contemporary engrav- 
ings: (1) Aged 23—published in the first edition of Montalbfn’s Sucessos y 
prodigios de amor (Madrid, 1624). Reproduced in C, Pérez Pastor, Biblio- 
grafia Madrilefia, III (Madrid, 1907), p. 233; (2) Aged 36—published in 
Lagrimas panegiricas. Reproduced in Salvé, article 257, and Bacon, facing 
p. 2. ; 

17 These leaves have changed places with the third and fourth in the 
Biblioteca de Palacio copy and one of the copies at the Bibliothéque de 
1’Arsénal (4° B 4090). 

18 Collation :- x* + [portrait leaf] + A-Z*® Aa* Bb* Ce-LI* Mm*. Many fols. 
are incorrectly numbered. A few running-titles are misprinted. Head-orna- 
ments are found before all the plays, and blocks at the end of some:- A) on 
C.v, H,v, M,r, Ff,r, Mm,r. B) on O,r. C) on Ii,v. For a copy at the library 
of the Hispanic Society of America, see C. L. Penney, List of books 1601- 
1700 . . . (New York, 1938), p. 475. 
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Segundo tomo was reprinted with Primero tomo at Valencia by 
Claudio Macé in 1652; but it is only superficially a ‘‘companion 
volume.’’ Nothing in it is said to have been contributed by Montal- 
ban, except the plays themselves. These do not bear (as do those 
in Primero tomo) the names of the autores who performed them. 
They are not dedicated (as are those in Primero tomo) to twelve 
different individuals. Instead, the collection as a whole bears ded- 
ications and a prologue written after Montalban’s death by his 
father and his closest friend.*® 

Neither suggests that Montalban took any part in the publica- 
tion of Segundo tomo. Alonso Pérez, whose dedications consist 
mainly of flattery and expatiation on his own grief, states merely— 
in the one addressed to Don Rodrigo de Silva—that his son had 
always wanted to dedicate the volume to that gentleman.”° 

Quintana in his prologue is altogether more informative. After 
lamenting Montalbin’s death, enumerating his works ** and eulogiz- 
ing his plays, this friend anticipates—significantly, we may think— 
that one or other of those in Segundo tomo may seem untypical, and 
attempts to explain: ‘‘. . . si se hallare entre las demas alguna 


19 On 21 April and 8 August 1621 Montalbén and Quintana made joint 
declarations at Alcal4 University about their studies in Theology (Arch. Hist. 
Nac., Universidades, 489-F', fols. 15v, 7lv.). In Sucessos y prodigios de amor 
(1624), to which Quintana contributed a laudatory poem, Montalb4n dedicated 
Los primos amantes to this ‘‘amigo y contempordneo,’’ adding that they had 
lived together. Quintana was praised, too, in Orfeo en lengua castellana 
(Canto 4, Stanza 39). On 13 May 1625 Montalbin and Quintana were ad- 
mitted together into the Congregacién de San Pedro de sacerdotes naturales de 
Madrid (C. de 8.P., Libro 1° de entradas, fols. 32-33). Montalban wrote a 
sonnet for the preliminaries of Quintana’s Experiencias de amor y fortuna 
(1626), a work which he also praised in his prologue to Castillo Solérzano’s 
Tiempo de regocijo . . . (1627). In that prologue he announced the publica- 
tion of Quintana’s Hipélita y Aminta. He praised Quintana further in Para 
todos, in the course of the Fourth Day as well as in the ‘‘ Indice de los ingenios 
de Madrid.’’ Quintana, in addition to the present prologue, wrote an Oracion 
panegirica, o sermon funebre. Honores extremos del Doctor Iuan Perez de 
Montalban . . . , 14 numbered fols., published with Laégrimas panegiricas. 

20‘*Siempre deseaua dedicar a la autoridad de vuestra Excelencia estas 
mocedades de su ingenio solo; que no supo ser moca su voluntad, y dexome a 
mi por heredero deste cuydado.’’ 

21‘*O sea las lineas de su tierna edad, assi llamo a sus Nouelas, donde 
proud gustosamente la pluma para escriuir otros assiitos. O sei los Tomos de 
sus aplaudidas Comedias. O en mas graue estilo el Orfeo, y los Elogios a Lope 
de Vega Carpio. O finalméte en mas serios discursos, el san Patricio, el 
Paratodos, y vn Arte de bien morir, G dexo comécado . . .’’ 
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Comedia en que parezea que desdize del estilo que despues obserud, 
facilmente respondo, que fue parto de sus primeros afos, pues 
quando la escriuio apenas tenia diez y siete; y ha sido acertado 
acuerdo, dar a la estampa las primeras flores, de este ingenioso 


Pensil. .. .’’** He seems at this point almost to avoid saying who 
had caused the plays to be published: ‘‘Dandose estauan a la 
estampa quando la muerte nos le quitd . . .’” But soon he makes 


it clear that Alonso Pérez was responsible: ‘‘ Digo que a este tiempo 
de su muerte se daua a la estampa estos partos luzidos de su 
entendimiento, para ocasionarme a afirmar que fue piedad de su 
padre Alonso Perez de Montalvan, que quiso darnos assi para vn 
sentimiento doze consuelos, y para vn dolor doze alibios.’’ 

The privilegio and aprobaciones show that Segundo tomo was 
prepared for publication some nine months before Montalban’s 
death ; but they tell us also that it had not been Montalban (as in 
the case of Primero tomo) but his father who had sought permission 
to publish. Valdivielso’s aprobacién, moreover, reminds us that by 
October 1637 Montalban was almost certainly incapable of publish- 
ing anything, by reason of the mental illness which preceded his 
death.** 


The first symptoms of this progressively worsening condition 
seem to have appeared early in 1635. Quintana in his Oracién 
panegirica ** suggests that it began with an acute attack from which 
his friend quickly recovered ; ** but Montalban himself, in his pro- 


22 This passage was probably the source of the assertions by Nicolis 
Antonio (Bib. His. Nova, p. 580) and J. A. Alvarez y Baena (Hijos de Madrid, 
III, Madrid, 1790, p. 157), that Montalb4n first wrote plays at the age of 17, 
i. e. in 1619 or 1620, if he was born in 1602 (more probably he was born in 
1601). But Morir y disimular (if it was his, and his first play) and Cumplir 
con su obligacién (which he said in Primero tomo was his second) may have 
been written still earlier. Quintana was saying, if we are to believe him, that 
one at least of the Segundo tomo plays was written then—perhaps La ganancia 
por la mano, in which the construction, versification, language and allusions to 
Alcalé suggest to me a ‘‘student’’ play. 

23‘, . . o Dios nos le restituya, para § espiritualizados sus empleos los 
consagre a su Magestad para gloria suya, y edificacion, que assi lo prometio en 
los principios de su dolencia. Merece su padre Alonso Perez de Montalvan la 
licencia que pide . . .’’ 

24 See above, n. 19. 

25 ‘*Ocasionado de la excessiua continuacion de su genero de estudios le dio 
eierta noche vn rapto natural, o deliquio del animo, con que se origind gran 
cuidado a toda su familia. Estuuo bueno con breuedad...’’ Oracidn 
panegtrica, fol. 6r. 
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logue to Fama posthuma (written, presumably, late in 1635) had 
spoken of a chronic disability which had already affected him for 
over eight months.*® 


In any case the condition must have been a serious and perma- 
nent one from about the beginning of 1637, for Quintana writes in 
the prologue just quoted that Death took Montalban ‘‘. . . 6 para 
que él tuuiesse descanso felicissimo (assi nos lo prometemos quantos 
sabemos sus preuenciones antes que la enfermedad de su frenesi se 
le confirmasse de que padecio despues ao y medio) 0 para que sus 
amigos grangeasemos nueuo dolor en la vitima perdida de su ya 
casi apagada luz.’’ 


Some of the contributors to Lagrimas panegiricas *" throw fur- 
ther light on the nature and duration of Montalbin’s malady. 
Josef de Arriaga suggests—sentimentally, perhaps—that he was 
spared to write Fama posthuma and then stricken with loss of 
memory.”* Calderén describes his condition as a ‘‘ gentle lethargy,’’ 
an ‘‘imagen de la muerte.’’ *® Antonio Coello calls it a ‘‘suefio,’’ *° 
and Francisco Diego de Sayas writes that Montalban was brought 
to ‘‘vna vida tan candida, y sincera como esperimentd la cuna de 
su Oriente, y pudiera merecer la mas justa, y madura decrepitud, 
preuiniendo este como suefo de las potencias, el apacible que le 
esperaua en el Sefior.’’** Quintana, the best authority of all, con- 
firms that his affliction reduced Montalban to a state of childish- 


26‘. . , pues a pesar de vn prolixo achaque que ha mas de ocho meses que 
me tiene sin salud, y sin gusto, pienso darte muy presto estampada, la segunda 
Parte del Para todos.’’ Fama posthuma, fol. [{§ 3] v. 

27 See above, n. 15. 

28 Y en acabando tan eroica historia 

De tal suerte perdiste la memoria, 

Que en Lope suspendida 

Estuuo lo restante de tu vida (fol. 57v). 
29 No furioso frenesi . . . 

Su animo turbd piadoso, 

Vn blando letargo si, 

Para mostrarnos assi 

Quanto la muerte sebera 

Sintio que se deshiziera 

Tanto sujeto, y llegd 

De dos vezes, porque no 

Se atreuio de la primera (fol. 12v.). 

80 Tan cuerdo sanaras como solias, 

Que en ti no huuo delerio, sino suefio (fol. 126r.). 

81 Fol. 63v. 
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ness ; ** deprived of ‘‘el vso ingenioso de sus potencias,’’ ** he was 
unfit for his normal work,** ineapable, for instance (although it 
was now his custom to receive the Sacrament daily), of officiating 
at Mass.* 

Clearly Montalban in the year or so prior to the appearance of 
Segundo tomo was in no state to have prepared it for publication. 
The plays it contains do not carry his personal guarantee of authen- 
ticity. They were published as his, admittedly, by witnesses whom 
we should normally regard as unimpeachable, his father and his 
life-long friend; we shall need strong evidence to the contrary to 
shake their testimony. But such evidence exists, as I shall now 
hope to show, in the case of three of the plays—conceding, for argu- 
ment’s sake, that the remainder, lixe the Para todos and Primero 
tomo plays, may still be considered authentic. In each case famil- 
iarity with all Montalban’s works confirms me in the belief that the 
plays are not his; but without a detailed analysis of his ‘‘manner’’ 
I should not convince any reader that this is more than a subjective 
impression. I shall therefore rely, so far as possible, on ‘‘ objective 
eriteria’’ alone. 


One play, Amor, lealtad y amistad, had been published before it 
appeared in Segundo tomo, as the work of Sebastian Francisco de 
Medrano. It had been included, with the title and attribution 
found in Segundo tomo, in both editions of Parte Veynte y Cinco de 
Comedias recopiladas de diferentes Autores, e Illustres Poetas de 
Espana ... (Zaragoza, 1632 & 1633) ;** but earlier still, I have 
discovered, in 1631, the identical play had appeared, as Lealtad, 


82‘*O prouidencia diuina . . . Dispone que aquel Ingenio Varon. Liegue 
a estado como de vna infancia tierna . . . Fatigabanle sus achaques penosos: 
lastimauale su enfermedad molesta: reduxole a su infancia vna pesada 
mania ...’’ Oracién panegirica, fols. 12-13. (Cf. the lines of Dofia Ber- 
narda Maria in Légrimas panegiricas, fol. 83r.) 

88 Oracién panegirica, fol. 16v. 

84 It was God’s purpose, so Quintana believed, to ‘‘herirle con aquel golpe, 
para que derramasse lagrimas de cuidadosa penitencia . . . Imposibilitarle de 
su genero de estudios, ya que no por ilicitos, por ventura por ociosos.’’ Ibid., 
fol. 13v. 

35 Ibid., fol. 9v. 

36 Cf. Max Oppenheimer, ‘‘ Bibliographical note on the Parte XXV de 
Comedias,’?’ MLN, LVI (1951), 163-165. This Parte included another play 
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amor y amistad,®** in Favores de las Musas .. . , a collection of 
poems and plays by Medrano published by Alonso de Castillo 
Solérzano.** 

In an Epistola al que leyere therein Castillo wrote: ‘‘ Van inter- 
poladas con las rimas, algunas de sus Comedias, que son las que he 
podido auer a las manos, no fiandomelas su modestia por parezerle, 
auia de darlas al Teatro, o a lo menos a la estampa como lo hago. 
Tenialas dirigidas a diferentes Sefiores, embiandoselas, para que las 
leyesen. .. .’’ On p. 191, moreover, we find: ‘‘LEALTAD, AMOR 
Y AMISTAD, COMEDIA DE D. SEBASTIAN FRANCISCO DE 
MEDRANO. A la Ilustrissima Setiora Dotia Leonor de Portugal 
Marquesa de Villanueva de Arizcal y de la Piowera . . .’’ and over- 
leaf a dedication, subscribed by Medrano, beginning: ‘‘Esta 
Comedia escrita en mis nifiezes con mayor caudal de ingenio, que 


wrongly attributed to Montalb4n, El capitén Belisario (Mira’s El ejemplo 
mayor de la desdicha), as well as five rightly ascribed to him: No hay vida 
como la honra; El segundo Séneca de Espafia (as El gran Séneca de Espaia, 
Felipe Segundo, and attributed in the first edition to Gaspar de Avila) ; La més 
constante mujer ; De un castige dos venganzas ; and El mariscal de Virén. The 
play also appeared (again as Amor, lealtad y amistad and attributed to 
Montalbén) in a suwelta—now very rare—a copy of which is to be found in the 
composite volume Libro nuebo estrabagante de comedias de diferentes autores 
(Madrid, 1671), at the Biblioteca Nacional (R 11.775). 

87 A play by this title, now unknown, was attributed to Lope de Vega in 
the catalogues of Medel del Castillo and Garcia de la Huerta, and supposed to 
have appeared in Parte XXVI extravagante, Zaragoza 1645. See H. A. Ren- 
nert & A. Castro, Vida de Lope de Vega (Madrid, 1919), p. 490. 

88 Favores de las Musas, Hechos a Don Sebastian Francisco de Medrano. 
En varias Rimas, y Comedias, que compuso en la mas celebre Academia de 
Madrid donde fue Presidente meritissimo ... (Milan: Juan Baptista Mala- 
testa, 1631). I have seen two copies, one at the Biblioteca Nacional, the other 
at the Ambrosiana, Milan. The latter, on a leaf preceding the portada proper, 
is entitled: Tomo Primero de las Obras Del Sefior Doctor Don Sebastian 
Francisco de Medrano. This first volume, according to La Barrera (p. 243), 
was republished at Madrid in 1631. A promised second volume seems (if it 
ever appeared) to have been completely lost, perhaps by shipwreck as La 
Barrera asserts; even Gallardo (pace A. Restori, Piezas de titulos de comedias, 
Messina, 1903, pp. 58-59) probably described it from the list of its contents on 
p- 319 of the first. It was to have included these plays: ‘‘ Comedia de la Luna 
de Valencia,’’ ‘‘ Comedia pastoril intitulada Mal proprio por bien ageno,’’ and 
“*Comedia de San Agustin.’’ Of Lealtad, amor y amistad Gallardo wrote: 
‘*En mi concepto es lo mejor de Medrano; tiene gala, primor, elegancia, 
enredo, afectos, hermosa y bien sostenida versifieacién.’’ Ensayo III, col. 706. 
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valentia de versos, auiendo de salir a luz no podra ser de otra 
manera, que dedicandolaa V.S8. .. .’’ 

Both Castillo and Medrano were asserting, in other words, that 
the play which followed (on pp. 193—292)—the play later included 
in Segundo tomo as Amor, lealtad y amistad—was written by 
Medrano. 

Medrano had long been a close friend of Montalban’s, as he 
averred in a letter to Castillo published in this same volume.*® He 
and Montalban had been rivals in at least one contest at each of the 
three justas poéticas held in 1620 and 1622 in honour of the beatifi- 
cation and canonization of San Isidro and the canonization of San 
Ignacio and San Francisco Xavier. Montalban had undoubtedly 
attended the Academia de Madrid under Medrano’s presidency, and 
Medrano had been eulogized in Orfeo en lengua castellana (Canto 4, 
Stanza 37). He was to be mentioned in Para todos in Montalban’s 
Indice de los ingenios de Madrid, with praise for both his verse and 
his plays.*° He was to contribute to Fama posthuma, though not to 
Légrimas panegiricas. 

Castillo, too, was an intimate associate of Montalban’s. He had 
been praised in Orfeo en lengua castellana (Canto 4, Stanza 32). 
His Tardes entretenidas (1625), Jornadas alegres (1626), and 
Tiempo de regocijo . . . (1627) had been published at Alonso 
Pérez’s expense, and for the last of these Montalban had written a 
laudatory prologue. He was to be praised again in Para todos, in 
the course of the Seventh Day as well as in the Memoria de los que 
escriven Comedias en Castilla solamente. He was to contribute to 
Lagrimas panegiricas. 

Some seven years, then, before Montalbén’s death, two of his 
closest acquaintances published Amor, lealtad y amistad as not his, 
but Medrano’s (without thereby provoking, it seems, any breach in 
their friendship with him). 


30 **. . . y luego voluiendo los ojos a los mismos de mi edad; a los que 
eran mis condiscipulos, veo a vn Ioan Perez de Montaluan, amigo y parcial mio 
desde los primeros afios, y desde las primeras letras, y entonces tan maestro en 
elingenio ...’’ Favores de las Musas ... , fol. 5. 

40**Don Sebastian Francisco de Medrano, de ingenio dulce, agudo y claro, 
ha escrito con grande ostentacion de su cordura muchos versos a varios 
assuntos, y algunas Comedias, no para que se representen, sino para que se sepa 
que las sabe hazer, y sobre todo dio a la Imprenta vnos Soliloquios del Aue 
Maria, que jiitamente con la deuocion dan noticia de sus buenos estudios.’’ 
Para todos (ed. Madrid, 1633), fol. 291r. 
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They cannot, obviously, have mis-attributed it by mistake. But 
whoever included it in Segundo tomo may very well have done so; 
for he took his text, and the attribution, from one of the editions of 
Parte XXV. Apart from the inevitable misprints, and a few well- 
meant ‘‘corrections,’’ his version is identical with the Parte one. 
They represent, broadly speaking, a single text of the play, clearly 
inferior to the one in Favores de las Musas. This lacks, admittedly, 
two passages—one of twelve lines, one of four—which they contain, 
but it has a total of thirty-nine other lines which they do not. Its 
variant readings, moreover, are consistently closer to what the 
author presumably wrote, as a few examples will show. 

Where Favores de las Musas gives (p. 254) : 


salir deste laberinto 
donde eres el minotauro 


Parte XXV has (fol. 58r), and Segundo tomo copies (fol. 189r) : 
. . . donde eres el nifio Tauro 
Where it gives (pp. 271-272) : 


A que Medusa miraste? 
Cortarela la cabeca 
y pondrela en el escudo 


Parte XXV has (fol. 61v) : 


A que medrosa miraste, 
cortarela la cabeca .. . 


and Segundo tomo ‘‘corrects’’ (fol. 193r) : 


Al que medrosa miraste, 
cortarele la cabeca . . 
Where it gives (p. 274): 


qual iguala a mi pesar, 
pues en la pena que estoy, 
como los de Amiclas soy 
que perezco por callar? 


Parte XXV has (fol. 62r) : 


. . . pues sin poderme valer 
como a midas he de ser... 


and Segundo tomo ‘‘corrects’’ (fol. 193v) : 


. como Midas he de ser... 
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The versification of the play cannot help us greatly in deciding 
whether or not Medrano was the author, for we can learn little of 
his use of metres. His other extant dramatic works are, so far as 
I can discover, only three—three plays quite different from each 
other and from the comedia palaciega we are discussing. Two ap- 
peared in Favores de las Musas: Las venganzas de Amor, a mytho- 
logical drama in which various Metamorphoses are combined, and 
El luzero eclipsado, a neo-classical tragedy on the death of John the 
Baptist. The third is an allegorical representacién in memory of 
Isabel de Borbén, El nombre para la tierra, y la vida para el cielo.“ 

The versification does on the other hand suggest, in some ways, 
that Montalban was not the author. Among his authentic plays, 
none contains, as does Amor, lealtad y amistad, both six- and seven- 
syllable endechas. None has so many redondillas or so few ro- 
mances. None, except the Segundo tomo play La deshonra honrosa, 
ends each act in a different metre.** 

One piece of internal evidence—a matter of fundamental dra- 
matic technique—argues unequivocally for the attribution to 
Medrano. Castillo drew special attention to it in his proemio 
to the play : 


Pero ponese en este lugar solamente esta Comedia, por mas llegada al 
arte, en quanto a ser el suceso de veynte y quatro horas, y estar repartida 


#1 A suelta, 2 unnumbered and 20 numbered fols. (Madrid: Catalina del 
Barrio, 1645). I have obtained these data for Medrano’s plays: Las 
venganzas de Amor: Total lines: 2,569; Act openings and closings: Song 
(rom)-sil; red-red ; lira-rom; Percentages: Red. 36.9, Rom. 27.9, Qu. 0.8, Déc. 
7.0, Oct. 3.1, Lira 4.9, Su. 2.3, 6-s End. 3.9, Canc. 2.2, Sil. (1, 2) 9.9, Song 1.0; 
El luzero eclipsado: Total lines: 1,696—a prologue and five acts; Percentages: 
Rom. 6.1, Ter. 2.9, 6-s End. 10.4, Mise. (7- & 11-s mixed, irregular, with occa- 
sional rhymes) 80.6; El nombre para la tierra ... : Total lines: 2,553; Act 
openings and closings: rom-rom; red-rom; red-rom; Percentages: Red. 39.0, 
Rom, 44.1, Dée. 2.0, Oct. 2.5, Lira 4.0, Sil. (1) 7.4, Song 1.0. 

Other works by Medrano are not easily located. The Biblioteca Nacional 
has a Breve y clara Doctrina para saber orar ... (Barcelona: Sebastifn de 
Cormellas, 1631). This and Hl buen pastor. Discurso predicable . .. (Bar- 
celona: Sebastian de Cormellas, 1631) were formerly to be found, as Restori 
pointed out (Piezas ... , loc. cit.), at the Ambrosiana; but these copies were 
destroyed in World War II. See also C. L. Penney, List of books, p. 395. 

42 For Montalbin’s versification, see J. H. Parker, ‘‘Chronology.’’ He 
gives the following data for Amor, lealtad y amistad: Total lines: 2,948; Act 
openings and closings: red-dec; red-red; lira-rom; Percentages: Red. 59.6, 
Rom. 17.5, Qu. 3.1, Déc. 6.1, Son. 1.4, Lira 2.6, Su. 2.3, 6-s Enid. 3.9, 7-s End. 3.5. 
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por cossa de gran dificultad en tres actos, y cada vno solamente en vna 
scena, que es lo que llaman no quedarse el tablado solo. 


Now in no play certainly by Montalban is the action confined to 
twenty-four hours. No act certainly by Montalban is a continuous 
scena; in no act by him, that is to say, is the stage not at one point 
at least left empty, indicating (by convention) a change of time or 
place.*® But Medrano, we find, did attempt to follow neo-classical 
precepts in these respects. Of one of his three other plays, El 
luzero eclipsado, Castillo was similarly able to write, in a 4 
proemio: * ‘‘. . . tiene los cinco actos, que dispone el arte, y no 
passa de veynte y quatro horas con la igualdad y medida que piden 
las Seenas.’’ Of a second, El nombre para la tierra ..., the 
Marqués de Villamayor remarked in a preface that it had been ) 
written ‘‘en tres Actos, que cada vno es vna Scena, con la gala de 
no dexar el tablado solo.’’ 

This surely confirms that Amor, lealtad y amistad, though in- 


cluded in Segundo tomo, was the work of Sebastian Francisco de 
Medrano. 


A second play, El divino portugués, San Antonio de Padua, is 
attributed in a manuscript apparently much earlier and more au- 
thoritative than the Segundo tomo text, to one Bernardino de 
Obregén. The manuscript, No. 15.222 at the Biblioteca Nacional, 
lacks very few lines which are to be found in Segundo tomo, but has 
over 280 which are not; and in as many as four places it tells us, 
in more or less the same terms each time: 


D* Bernardino de obregon conpusso esta comedia de el dibino portugues 
San Antonio de Padua en 27 de julio de MDCXXIII.** 


43 The action of Act I of Los amantes de Teruel is admittedly almost con- 
tinuous; but the stage is emptied at one point, before the entry of Pedro with 
Elena. Joseph Pellicer was generalising, but not too inaccurately, when he 
described Montalb4n’s principles as follows: ‘‘Cada Iornada deue constar de 
tres Scenas, que vulgarmente se dizen salidas . . . La vez que podia no dexaua 
solo el Tablado. Bien que esta obseruacion es muy dificil en las Acciones que 
exceden de veinte y quatro horas, respecto de las distancias de lugares que 
suelen introduzirse.’’ Idea de la Comedia en Castilla... , in Lédgrimas 
panegiricas, fol. 151r. 

44 Contained in two unnumbered leaves inserted between fols. 190 & 191 of 
the Biblioteca Nacional Favores, but missing from the Ambrosiana copy. 

45 On a preliminary leaf, on a leaf between Acts I & II (from which the 
quotation is taken) and on two separate leaves between Acts II & III. 
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Metrically the play is unremarkable, except that it contains, like 
Amor, lealtad y amistad but unlike any authentic play, both six- 
and seven-syllable endechas.* 

The problem is complicated by a fact that neither G. W. Bacon 
nor J. H. Parker seems to have been aware of, though Restori 
pointed it out in 1898,** that another quite different play about 
St. Antony, with the same title or titles, was also published as 
Montalbin’s. The Segundo tomo play—the one examined by 
Parker—was also published in Parte Quarenta y Quatro de 
Comedias de diferentes autores ..., Zaragoza 1652, and a few 
now very rare sueltas.** The other—the one summarised and dis- 
cussed by Bacon—appeared only in sueltas.* 

This play, metrically, might equally well have been written by 
Montalban, despite some unusual features. Act III has two stanzas 
of the lira AbbAcC—not found, it seems, in any authentic play *°— 
and Act I two extended (twelve-line) décimas. Act II has the 
abnormally low total of 521 lines—but probably our text is de- 
fective.** 


‘*Bernardino de Obreg6n’’ may of course have been a pseudonym, for Montal- 
bdn or anyone else. The author can scarcely have been the famous founder of 
the Obregonianos, or Poor Infirmarians, who was born in 1540 and died in 1599. 

46 Cf. J. H. Parker, ‘‘Chronology,’’ 187, 189. 

47 In his review of Obras dramdticas de Lope de Vega, Edicién de la Real 
Academia Espaiiola, Vol. IV, in ZFRP, XXII (1898), 294-295. 

48I have seen the following: a) 16 fols., no imprint, no date. Pepys 
collection, Magdalene College, Cambridge; b) 18 fols., ni, nd. BN (BR 
11.263); ¢) 36 pages, ni, n.d. Bologna University (Collection of Spanish 
plays, Vol. 22). 

49 IT have seen the following: a) 16 fols., ni, n.d. Title: San Antonio de 
Padua. In the spurious Doze comedias de diferentes autores . . . Parte 
XXXXXVII, Valencia, 1646 (Bologna University. Collection of Spanish plays, 
Vol. 27—ef. A. Restori, Saggi di Bibliografia Teatrale Spagnuola, Geneva, 1927, 
pp. 5-10). Probably identical with one at the BN (R11.781); b) 16 (num- 
bered) fols., ni, n.d. Title: San Antonio de Padua. BM; Bibliothéque de 
1’Arsénal. Probably identical with one at the BN (R 11.269); c) 16 fols., ni, 
n.d. (Printer’s serial number 7). BN; a) 32 pages, Sevilla, Joseph Antonio 
de Hermosilla, n.d. BN; e) 16 fols., Madrid, Juan Sanz, n.d. BN; Palatina, 
Parma; f) 16 fols., Madrid, Antonio Sanz, 1731. (Num. 88). BN; g) 32 
pages, Madrid, Antonio Sanz, 1743. (Num. 37). BN; Palatina; h) 28 pages, 
Salamanca, Imprenta de la Santa Cruz, n.d. (Num. 164). BM; BN; &e. 

50 Cf. J. H. Parker, ‘‘Chronology,’’ 199. 

51I have found the following data for this play: Total lines: 2,166; Act 
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This is not, as Restori suggested,®* the Segunda parte promised 
at the end of the Segundo tomo play ; it uses none of the same char- 
acters, except the Saint and his father, and gives a rather different 
account of his life, although including some of the same episodes. 
We must consider it most improbable, in fact, that Montalban wrote 
both. The ‘‘Bernardino de Obregén’’ play—or the other—may 
have been attributed to him in error. 


A third play, El sufrimento premiado, was published only in 
Segundo tomo ; but I believe it to be a ‘‘lost’’ play by Lope de Vega. 
Lope had written a play with this title before 1604, for he men- 
tioned it in his first Peregrino list;** and an El sufrimiento 
premiado, attributed to Lope, was in the possession of Roque de 
Figueroa and his wife Mariana de Avendajio on 1 March 1624." 

The metrical structure of our play may be described in detail 
as follows: Act openings and closings: I, red.-oct.; II, red.-qu. ; III, 
oct.-red. Number of metres per act: I, 4; II, 5; III, 2. For the 
body of the play we have the following: 


openings and closings: Song-rom; red-qu; rom-rom; Percentages: Red. 26.5, 
Rom. 42.5, Qu. 11.7, Déc. 10.6 (plus 12-line Déc. 1.1), Oct. 5.6, Lira 0.6, Son. 
0.6, Songs 0.8. For a reference to this play, and a discussion of the other, see 
Edward Glaser, ‘‘ Zl divino portugués San Antonio de Padua de Juan Pérez de 
Montalvén,’’ in Estudios hispano-portugueses (Valencia, 1957), pp. 133-177. 

52 In his review, ZFRP, XXII (1898), 294-295, Restori further wondcred 
whether it might_be a ‘‘lost’’ play by Lope de Vega, San Antonio de Padua, men- 
tioned in his 1618 Peregrino list. (Cf.8.G. Morley, ‘‘ Lope de Vega’s Peregrino 
lists,’’ Univ. of California Publs. in Mod. Philology, XIV [1929-30], p. 363.) 
Another ‘‘lost’’ play on the Saint is Alonso Diaz’s San Antonio, mentioned in 
Rojas Villandrando’s El viage entretenido (Madrid, 1603), p. 127. Both our 
plays may be distinguished from those contained in the following manuscripts 
at the Biblioteca Nacional: No. 14.883—Antonio Fajardo y Azevedo, El divino 
portugués, San Antonio de Padua. An autograph, signed, and dated 5 May 
1683; No. 15.488—Juan Salv4 y Vela, San Antonio de Padua. This bears on a 
preliminary leaf the date 1721; No. 14.767/7—Anon., Comedia de la vida y 
muerte y milagros de San Antonio de Padua. 

58 Cf. 8. G. Morley, op. cit., p. 354. 

54H. Mérimée, Spectacles et comédiens a Valencia (1580-1630) (Toulouse- 
Paris, 1913), p. 169. J. H. Parker, (‘‘Chronology,’’ 189) thought it unlikely 
that this was the ‘‘lost’’ Lope play: ‘‘It would seem odd that a MS play which 
Lope never thought worth while to print should still be in circulation twenty 
years after being written.’’ I disagree; we have Lope’s own testimony that in 
1633 Vallejo was performing plays he had written thirty years before (see, for 
instance, Rennert & Castro, p. 339). 
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Number of Passages Number of Lines Type Percentage 
5 2536 Red. 79.2 
1 80 Rom. 2.5 
2 305 Qu. 9.5 
2 232 Oct. 7.2 
1 51 Su. 1.6 
11 3204 100.0 


The one passage in Rom. is monologue of address, wholly quater- 
nary, with assonances in ‘‘a-a’’. Total Italianate lines 8.8. Longest 
passage in Red. 928 lines. Longest passage in Qu. 260 lines.** 

Such a system of versification is so ‘‘early’’ and so completely 
at variance with Montalbén’s normal practice as to demonstrate 
almost beyond question that the play is not his. Above all, it has 
hardly any romance but almost 80% redondillas ; no authentic play 
has less than 25% romance or—except for El mariscal de Virén, 
with 47.2% —more than 40% redondillas. Professor 8. G. Morley 
has commented, in a private letter: ‘‘It seems to me most unlikely 
that any [play of the period when Montalban was writing] would 
show so large a percentage of redondillas, so small a percentage of 
romance and no décimas at all.’’ 

The versification is consistent, however, in every way, with its 
having been written by Lope, at one of the periods 1588-97(8) and 
1601-04 when he wrote plays with a great predominance of 
redondillas.*® 

The characters are quite untypical of Montalban, but, I suggest, 
quite typical of Lope. Their very names are revealing: Tancredo, 
Fabio, Leonato, Torcato, Vitorino, Laurencio, Basilio, Hipdlito, 
Marcela, Ginebra, Carpio and Celio. Of these only Fabio and Celio 
are names used by Montalban in authentic plays; Lope used them 
all, except Vitorino, repeatedly.*’ 

Carpio, the escudero of Acts I and II, is surely Lope himself, a 

55 My figures differ very slightly from those of J. H. Parker, ‘‘Chronol- 
ogy,’’ 187, 189. 

56 See 8S. G. Morley and C. Bruerton, Chronology, especially p. 49; and 
C. Bruerton, ‘‘La versificacién dramftica espafiola en el periodo 1587-1610,’’ 


NRFH, X (1956), 337-364. Cf. especially Hl arenal de Sevilla, El cordobés 
valeroso, and La corona merecida (all of 1603). 
57 Professor Morley, to whom I am indebted for the information on Lope’s 


usage, comments prudently: ‘‘One may say that the names are such as Lope 
could have used, but other persons may have also.’’ 
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*‘personaje de sus comedias’’ again. As well as the Don Félix del 
Carpio who appears in La villana de Getafe, Morley found char- 
acters called Carpio as servants or soldiers in ten mostly early 
plays; one of them, in El amante agradecido (ca. 1602), is an 
escudero. Mostly these characters show no ‘‘ Lopean self-conscious- 
ness,’’ but the one in El gallardo catalén (1599-1603) says in Act I: 


Carpio soy, y de una aldea 
de gente pobre, aunque hidalga.** 


The Carpio of El sufrimiento premiado says in Act I: 


Escudero, y hijo dalgo 
con diez y nueue castillos, 
todos en campos y golas, 
Carpio soy... 


Lope is describing again the escutcheon derived from his supposed 
ancestor Bernardo del Carpio, emblazoned on the title-pages of five 
works ** and mentioned in at least six more.*® These ‘‘indiscretos 
gerogli-’’ are ‘‘Lepillo’s’’ trade-mark. 

Ginebra, a guileful crone bent on the cynical exploitation of her 
daughter’s charms, represents a type totally unknown in Montal- 
ban’s theatre but familiar throughout Lope’s; variations on the 
character and allusions to its archetype occur in a score of his 
works.“ She is described, moreover, in terms almost identical with 


588. G. Morley, ‘‘The Pseudonyms and Literary Disguises of Lope de 
Vega,’’ Univ. of California Pubs. in Mod. Philology, XXXIII (1951), pp. 
348-349. 

59°\La Arcadia, La Hermosura de Angélica, La Dragontea, Isidro, El 
peregrino en su patria. 

60 Carta a Gaspar de Barrionuevo, Jerusalén conquistada, ‘‘ El jardin de 
Lope,’’ Las mocedades de Bernardo del Carpio, El casamiento en la muerte, La 
ocasién perdida. Cf. A. Morel-Fatio, ‘‘Les origines de Lope de Vega,’’ BHi, 
VII (1905), 38-53. 

61 La Dorotea, El anzuelo de Fenisa, El caballero de Olmedo, El rufidn 
Castrucho, El arenal de Sevilla, La bella mal maridada, El amante agradecido, 
La victoria de la honra, El leal criado. 

La francesilla, El Wegar en ocasién, El entremés de los sordos, El galdan 
escarmentado, Por la puente, Juana, El Marqués de las Navas, La cortesia en 
Espana, La prueba de los amigos, El démine Lucas, El genovés liberal, La 
discreta venganza, La villana de Getafe. 

Cf. M. Herrero Garcia, Estimaciones literarias del siglo XVII (Madrid, 
1930), pp. 1-60; J. Oliver Asin, ‘‘M4s reminiscencias de La Celestina en el 
teatro de Lope,’’ RFE, XV (1928), 62-74; R. del Arco y Garay, La sociedad 
espanola en las obras dramdticas de Lope de Vega (Madrid, 1941), Ch. 23. 
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those used of her counterparts. She is the ‘‘tercera de Calisto,’’ 
like Teodora in El rufidn Castrucho; * and if Saluscia in La vic- 
toria de la honra is ‘‘aquella vieja en cecina/ retrato de Celes- 
tina,’’ * Ginebra is ‘‘. . . vieja verde / de Celestina vn retrato.’’ 

Toreato, the veteran returned from Flanders ‘‘con mas valagos 
que escudos /y mas papeles que galas,’’ belongs to another large 
family of Lope characters, that of the soldado fanfarrén, a comic 
type based in part on observation, in part on the Miles Gloriosus of 
tradition. He has distant cousins in a few of Montalban’s plays— 
Don Pedro Guiral, or the Mariscal de Virén; but these are very 
different characters, subjects for the serious study, not the satir- 
ical sketch. 

From the characters mentioned El sufrimiento premiado derives 
much of its humour; for it has no gracioso. (Tancredo’s servant 
Fabio, who is killed in Act II, has a very minor role and none of the 
anti-hero’s characteristics.) Now the fully-developed gracioso is 
found in every authentic play by Montalban ; but he has notoriously 
not yet appeared in Lope’s early plays—in all those before 1593, 
and many of those before 1604. 

Much of the language, and particularly the abundant allusions 
in El sufrimiento premiado, could be shown to be typical of Lope; 
we find for instance characteristic lists of famous friends, lovers 
and heroines of history and legend. The last includes a clear allu- 
sion to the story of Dofia Maria Coronel, in terms which recall its 
dramatisation by Lope in 1603 as La corona merecida: 


muger que vn Rey a seruido, 
fue en Espafia tan honrada. 
Que con las gotas de vn acha, 
bragos, y piernas quemd; 

y assi el Rey la desprecid, 
porque lo tuuo por tacha. 


62 Obras dramdaticas de Lope de Vega. Nueva edicién de la Real Academia 
Espafiola, VI (Madrid, 1928), p. 32a. 

63 Ibid., X (Madrid, 1930), p. 430a. 

64 See J. P. Wickersham-Crawford, ‘‘The Braggart Soldier and the Rufidn 
in the Spanish Drama of the Seventeenth Century,’’ RR, II (1911), 186-208; 
R. L. Grismer, The Influence of Plautus in Spain before Lope de Vega (New 
York, 1944); D. C. Boughner, The Braggart in Renaissance Comedy (Minne- 
apolis, 1954), pp. 178-253; Maria Rosa Lida de Malkiel, ‘‘E] fanfarrén en el 
teatro del Renacimiento,’’ RPh, XI (1957-1958), 268-291. 

65 J. H. Arjona, ‘‘La introduccién del gracioso en el teatro de Lope de 
Vega,’’ HR, VII (1939), 1-21. 
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I have no faith in the critical tradition that Montalban shame- 
lessly put his name to works in fact by Lope. (The ‘‘evidence’’ for 
instance on which scholars assert that this happened in the case of 
Orfeo en lengua castellana is scandalously flimsy.) But at least 
two plays published as his—Lucha de amor y amistad (La amistad 
y obligacion) and Sin secreto no hay amor—were certainly Lope’s. 
The same is surely true of El sufrimiento premiado. 

G. W. Bacon, supposing it of course to be Montalban’s, criticised 
it severely ; but his strictures demonstrate only his own insensitive- 
ness and incomprehension.* To me it seems an able treatment of 
an excellent comic idea—the story of a lover so improbably unselfish 
as to put his beloved’s haypiness literally before all else. As an 
entertaining example of early Lope comedy, it deserves to be res- 
cued from the oblivion of Montalban’s Segundo tomo. 


Victor Drxon 
University of Manchester 


66 Bacon, pp. 410-412. 




















SOME STATE DOCUMENTS CONCERNING ALCALA 
GALIANO’S EXILE IN FRANCE 


NYONE interested in tracing the career of Spanish exiles in 
nineteenth century France must be ruefully aware of the com- 
parative dearth of memoirs by Spaniards. From its title, Antonio 
Alealé Galiano’s Recuerdos de wn anciano * might be expected to fill 
in this void to some extent by supplying details about his own life as 
a refugee in England and France from December 1823 until the 
Spring of 1834. The reader soon discovers, however, that this 
work is as unautobiographical as an autobiography can be. Apart 
from the alleged reluctance of his race to indulge in lengthy self- 
revelation in print, Aleal4é Galiano’s primary interests are those of 
a man of politics. It is only rarely, and then apologetically, that 
he allows his own shadow to fall on the wide screen of contemporary 
events presented by his writings. 

Such information as he vouchsafes about the life of himself and 
his banished compatriots outside their political activities refers 
mainly to the Spanish colony in London. From him we learn the 
scale of grants awarded to refugees by the British Government, and 
catch a glimpse of tertulias in Somers Town,” an area vividly de- 
seribed by Professor Llorens Castillo in his Liberales y Roménticos. 
Una emigracion espaiola en Inglaterra. Yet the lack of any refer- 
ence to the Chair of Spanish Literature which he held at the Uni- 
versity of London clearly shows that the aim of his Recuerdos was 
not to provide a fully documented personal history.* 

Of the years he spent in France Alcalé Galiano tells us even less, 
though again his memoirs provide a valuable picture of the ferment 
of political scheming among his fellow-refugees. He himself was 
soon excluded from the forefront of affairs by Mendiz4bal who, 
coming to Paris to form a junta, remembered a personal grievance 
against him. Although he had already been active in trying to 
enlist French support for the refugee cause, Galiano was not invited 

1 Published posthumously in 1878, 

2 Recuerdos de wn anciano. See the whole of Chapter XI, ‘‘ Recuerdos de 
una emigraci6n.’’ 

8V. Liorens Castillo, Publicaciones de la Nueva Revista de Filologia 
Hispdnica (Mexico, 1954). 

4There is, however, a brief reference to his University appointment in 
Galiano’s Memorias, II (Madrid, 1886), 512-13. 
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to serve on the junta. ‘‘Quedé yo descartado y arrinconado, lo cual 
confieso que fué uno de los golpes mas duros que he llevado, o que 
mas he sentido entre los muchos reveses y sinsabores porque [sic] 
he pasado en mi larga y no muy feliz carrera.’’* 

This bitter political rebuff was no doubt, from his point of view, 
the outstanding happening of his French years, and he disposes in 
one short passage of the period he spent in Paris and the provinces: 
‘* . . Volviéndome a Inglaterra, levanté mi casa, recogi mi familia, 
y hube de volverme a Paris, adonde llegué en los iltimos dias de 
septiembre a pasar en Francia una vida oscura harto mas desagra- 
dable que la que pasaba en Londres, hasta que trasladado a Tours en 
1832, durante mi estancia de dos afios en aquella linda ciudad, vivi 
en ella, si con gran estrechez, agradablemente, compensando el trato 
de amigos alli adquiridos los inconvenientes de mi cortedad de 
recursos.’’*® This is hardly a surfeit of information, and it leaves 
unanswered in the reader’s mind many questions about the activ- 
ities and the mode of life of a man who, during this period, was to 
write the preface to one of the best known of Spanish Romantic 
works, El moro expésito (1834). 

A few, at least, of the missing details can be supplied from a 
collection of documents preserved in the Archives Nationales de la 
France, Section Moderne, and consisting mainly of governmental 
correspondence about Alcalé Galiano and his family.’ The earliest 
document in the dossier is brief in the extreme, but from it we learn 
how much financial assistance the French government was prepared 
to grant to his household. A memo records that by an Act of 
January 31st, 1831, he was to receive two hundred franes a month. 

5 Recuerdos de un anciano, BAE, LXXXIII, 242. 

6 Ibid., p. 244. 

7 Cote F7 606. 12087. The dossier consists of: 1 ‘‘ Bulletin individuel,’’ 
no date. 2 A memo of 31.1.’31. 3 Extract from a letter of 19.XII.’31. 4 Re- 
port dated 28.1.’32. Nos. 5, 12 and 13, letters from Alcal4 Galiano to the 
Minister of the Interior, 2.IV.’32, 9.IV.’33, 10.IV.’33. 6 Letter from Dionisio 
Galiano to the Minister of the Interior, 2.IV.’32. 7 Letter from the Prefect 
of Police, Paris, to the Minister, 7.IV.’32. Nos. 8, 15, 16, 19, 21, letters from 
the Minister of the Interior to the Prefect at Tours, 14.IV.’32, 18.IV.’33, 
27.VIII.’33, 18.11.’34, 8.11I.’34. Nos. 9 and 20, letters from the Prefect at 
Tours to the Minister of the Interior, 18.IV.’32, 26.II.’34. 10 Letter from a 
friend of Galiano to the Minister, 5.IV.’33. 11 ‘‘Avis de la Commission 
locale,’’ 6.IV.’33. 14 ‘‘Avis de Décision provisoire du Préfet,’’ 16.IV.’33. 


17 Report on Galiano, no date. 18 Letter from Garcias to the Minister, 
17.II.’34. 22 Letter from the Minister to the Mayor of Calais, 24.ITT.’34. 
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Towards the end of this year, on November 19th, the name of Alcala 
Galiano’s son, born of a secret marriage contracted by Antonio 
before he was nineteen, first appears in the correspondence. From 
the heading of this document Dionisio seems to have been in danger 
of finding himself among the refugees expelled from Paris, but the 
report yields more interesting information than this—the Paris 
address of the Galiano household, its exact financial situation, and 
the attitude of the French authorities towards it. The subject of 
the record is described as: ‘‘ Aleal4 Galiano, Denis Espagnol, agé de 
20 ans demeurant rue Bellefonds no. 33,’’ and the document con- 
tinues : ‘‘Fils du député de ce nom, il demeure avee son pére. On 
ne leur connait, pour toute ressource, que le subside qu’ils touchent 
du Gouvernement. La conduite du Pére et du fils est irréprochable. 
Recommandé par Mr. Garcias.’’ * 

At this time the same house in the ninth arrondissement was 
harbouring Angel Saavedra,® and both he and Antonio were soon 
to suffer the blow of having their grants reduced from two hundred 
to a hundred and fifty franes by an order issued on January 28th, 
1832. This was scarcely a princely sum on which to maintain a 
family (Saavedra had with him his wife and four children) in a 
capital where expenses were high, and it is not surprising that some 
months later, on April 2nd, three almost identical letters were 
drawn up at 33 rue Bellefonds by Saavedra, Alcala Galiano and his 
son Dionisio, requesting the Minister of the Interior to allow them 
and their dependants to move to the provincial city of Tours. With 
the exception of one short phrase, the letters of the two elder men 
echo each other exactly, even the underlining being the same. It 
seems that literary conferences may have been as necessary to 
undertake the delicate task of writing to French officialdom as to 
consider the translation of Don Alvaro into French. 

Alealé Galiano’s letter reads as follows: 


Paris, le 2 Avril 1832. 


A Monsieur le Ministre du Département dei [sie] intérieur. 
Président du Conseil des Ministres. 
Monsieur le Ministre. 


En ma qualité d’Espagnol réfugié recevant un subside exceptionnel de 150 
franes par mois du Gouvernement de §.M. le Roi des Frangais j’ai l’hon- 


8 Garcias was Deputy for a region in the Pyrenees. 
®See Archives Nationales de la France, Section Moderne, cote F7 607. 
11993. 
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neur de vous exposer que je désirerais me transporter 4 Tours avec ma 
famille, et je vous prie de vouloir bien faire expédier les ordres pour que 
ce subside me soit payé & Tours par crédit spécial de meme [sic] qu’on 
paye les Generaux Burriel et Lépez Baiios qui comme moi sont dans la 
classe exceptionnelle. 


J’ai Vhonneur d’étre avee respect 
Monsieur le Ministre 
votre trés humble et 
obéissant serviteur, 
Antonio Alcalé Galiano. 


Neither family lost any time in securing papers for the journey 
to Tours, and on April 7th the Prefect of Police informed the 
Minister that he had granted a passport on the 3rd of the month 
to Alealé Galiano, who ‘‘a di partir immédiatement, avec son fils 
et une tante, agée de 73 ans.’ On the 14th, the Minister wrote to 
the Prefect of Indre et Loire, informing him that the family was 
travelling to his area, where the father was to receive a hundred and 
fifty francs a month, and the son a daily allowance of one france 
fifty centimes. The Prefect was to let the Minister know when the 
party arrived and to ‘‘communiquer les observations auxquelles leur 
conduite pourrait donner lieu.’’ Four days later, the answering 
letter was dispatched, announcing that Alcalé Galiano had reached 
the settlement. According to a ‘‘bulletin individuel’’ drawn up 
during the period in Tours, the exact date of his arrival there was 
April 7th. 

Some at least of the information tabulated on this document is 
interesting to any biographer of Alcala Galiano: 


Département d’Indre et Loire. 


Nation. 
Espagnole Réfugié. 
Bulletin Individuel. 
Noms et prénoms du réfugié, Leur Age. 


de sa femme et de ses enfants 

Galiano, aleana [sic] antonio, pére, 

Maria Pascuala Villavicencio. 75. 

(sa tante célibataire). 

Détails statistiques sur la Personne. 

1° Lieu de naissance Cadix. 
2° Gouvernement auquel ce lieu 

appartient. Espagne. 





—e- 
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3° Age 43 ans. 
marié 
4° Est-il veuf veuf. 
célibataire 

5° A-t-il des enfants un Agé de 21 ans. 

6° Sont-ils avee lui avec lui. 

7° Sa femme est-elle avee lui une tante agée de 75 
ans qui dépend de lui. 

8° Ressources ou moyens d’existence aucunes, ses biens étant 

- confisqués en Espagne. 

9° Services 

10° Grades ou fonctions remplies avant député aux Cortes 

son arrivée en France. pour Cadix, intendant 
pour la province de 
Cordoue. 

Certifié véritable par le Réfugié soussigné, 

Antonio Alealé Galiano. 

1° Quotité des secours qu’il recoit 150° par mois depuis 
1832. 

2° Date de l’arrivée en France. Septembre 1830. 

3° Date de l’arrivée au dépét. 7 avril 1832 (venu 
volontairement de Paris. 

Signalement : 

Taille. 1 métre 68 centimétres. 


cheveux. chatains. 
sourcils. moyens. 


barbe moyenne. 
front ordinaire. 
yeux bleus. 

nez moyen. 


bouche.  ordinaire. 
menton. ordinaire. 
visage. ovale. 
teint. . bléme. 


Signes particuliers. 
Observations sur la moralité et la conduite : 
Il y a un dossier & la série. 


For almost a year Alcalé Galiano’s dossier is silent. When it 
speaks again, it is to amplify his reference to the ‘‘gran estrechez’”’ 
which hampered his life at Tours. He evidently had good friends 
among his French hosts, for on April 5th, 1833, a letter marked 
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‘‘urgent’’ and bearing a signature which seems to read ‘‘J. Bal- 
bedan’’ was addressed to the Minister of the Interior, pleading the 
refugee’s cause. When the writer of the letter last saw the Min- 
ister, Alcala Galiano’s grant had been reduced by 45 frances a 
month. Since then it had fallen again, this time by fifteen franes. 
. This decrease might seem to be justified, as his son was included 
in the recent amnesty accorded by the Spanish Government, but in 
reality Dionisio was unable to return to Spain since his father 
was still banished and all the family possessions still confiscated. 
Alcala Galiano could evidently inspire persistence in his champions, 
for the writer continues that on the 29th of the previous month he 
had requested an audience with the Minister in order to present the 
facts to him. He had received no reply, but ventured to hope that, 
once the Minister was aware of the true nature of the situation, he 
would see fit to include Galiano in the highest grade of refugees 
granted assistance. 

On the day after this letter was composed, Alcalé Galiano’s 
finances took a turn for the better. In,Tours the local authorities 
reviewed his position, and a document headed ‘‘ Avis de la Com- 
mission locale’’ recognised that he was excluded from the amnesty, 
continuing: ‘‘En considération que Mr. Galiano est fils d’un Chef 
d’escadre tué au combat de Trafalgar, en combattant sous le pavil- 
lon frangais, la commission propose en outre d’admettre aux sub- 
sides une tante trés agée que ce réfugié a emmené dans son exil et 
dont il est l’unique soutien.’’ 

In two letters dated surprisingly close together, on the 9th and 
10th of April, Alcala Galiano added his own voice to the plea which 
had already reached the Minister. The content is so similar that 
it is difficult to imagine why it was necessary to write both letters. 
The first version reads as follows: 


Monsieur le Ministre, 


Le soussigné, réfugié espagnol et ex membre des Cortes en 1823, a /’honneur 
de vous exposer qu’il n’a d’autre ressource, pour exister en france [sic] 
avec sa famille, que les secours du gouvernement frangais. Fils de don 
Dionisio Alcala Galiano, officier général de la marine espagnole tué a 
Trafalgar en combattant avec les francais: neveu de |’amiral don juan 
[sie] Maria Villavicencio qui, en 1802, conduisit & St. domingue [sic] 
Yexpédition du Général Leclere, il invoque ces antécédens de sa famille 
comme des titres pour vous demander la continuation de la pension 
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mensuelle de 200 frances qu’il avait obtenu exceptionnellement sous le 
ministére de Mr. Casimir Perier.*° il [sic] a Vhonneur de vous faire 
remarquer qu’étant le seul de ses compatriotes qui puisse faire valoir les 
mémes droits, une faveur exceptionnelle pour lui ne pourrait pas servir 
de précédent. 

il [sie] a avec lui un fils agé de 20 ans et une tante fgée de plus de 75 
ans soeur de l’amiral Villavicencio dont il a parlé plus haut, et pour 
laquelle il invoque votre bienveillante Protection. 

Tl a V’honneur d’étre avec un trés profond respect, 

Monsieur le Ministre, 
votre trés humble et trés obéissant serviteur, 
Ant®. Alcalé Galiano. 


Even though the main body of the letter adds little to our 
knowledge of Galiano’s financial position, a note of some interest 
has been appended to the top left hand corner. It reads: ‘‘Mr. 
Aleala Galiano est dans une situation tout exceptionnelle qui me 
parait mériter un intérét tout spécial. J’ose le recommander avec 
instance A la bienveillance de Monsieur le Ministre,’’ and the signa- 
ture is ‘‘Ch. Rémusat.’’ Galiano himself refers to his acquaintance 
with Lafayette, but he makes no mention of meeting French men of 
letters, with the exception of Benjamin Constant.‘ If Charles de 
Rémusat was chiefly a statesman, yet he was also a dramatist and 
literary critic, and had been a familiar figure at the Sunday gather- 
ings at which, until 1830, such supporters of ‘‘Liberal Romanti- 
cism’’ as Beyle met together at Etienne Delécluze’s house for 
discussion and the reading of new works, among them Mérimée’s 
Cromwell.* Since the two men knew each other well enough for 
the above note to be written, it seems possible that Alcalé Galiano 
may, through Rémusat, have had some contact with the French 
literary circles of the day. 


10 Périer died of cholera on May 16, 1832, his ministry continuing to fune- 
tion until October 13th, with Montalivet appointed to succeed him as Minister 
of the Interior. See E. Lavisse, Histoire de la France contemporaine, V (Paris, 
1921), 56. 

11 See Recuerdos, p. 230. 

12 Rémusat’s plays include La Saint-Barthélemy (published in 1878 by his 
son), and a critical study entitled ‘‘La Révolution du théatre’’ was printed in 
the Lycée frangais (V, 1820), and reprinted in Critiques et études littéraires 
(n.d.). He also published articles in Le Globe, e.g. on 26th January and 2nd 
February, 1828. 
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A second note added in the margin records that the Minister had 
decided to grant the request for a monthly allowance of two hun- 
dred franes. The good news was sent to Tours that, although the 
decision was not yet ratified, the increased amount was to be paid 
immediately. In Tours meanwhile an ‘‘ Avis et Décision provisoire 
du Préfet’’ of April 16th had recognised that, since Galiano was 
still banished, he should continue to be maintained in the settle- 
ment and, in order to provide his household with the barest neces- 
sities of life, must be allotted a grant above the prescribed sum. 
The last document for this year is dated October 27th, and records 
that this refugee is still banished. 

The year 1834 was to be the last of Galiano’s poverty-stricken 
period of exile in Touraine, but not all of it was spent there. The 
Recuerdos de wn anciano do not mention a visit to England in the 
Spring, but the Archives Nationales have preserved a letter dated 
February 17th in which Garcias, the deputy for the Pyrénées 
Orientales region and a proved friend of Spanish refugees, requests 
the Minister of the Interior to grant a passport for Alcalé Galiano 
to visit London, ‘‘pour ses affaires particuliéres, bien entendu qu’a 
sa rentrée en France il y sera placé dans la méme position ow il se 
trouve aujourd’hui jouissant des Secours accordés 4 tous ceux qui 
ne se trouvent pas encore compris dans l’amnistie de la Reine 
Régente d’Espagne.’’ Unfortunately, the letter of February 18th 
which gave ministerial permission to the Prefect of Indre et Loire 
to deliver the passport is no more definite about the reasons for the 
visit, describing them merely as ‘‘ses intéréts particuliers.’’ ** 

If he had not yet left for England by the later half of the 
month, his mind must have been distracted from his travel prepara- 
tions by the news that his banishment from Spain was at last at an 
end. On the 26th the departmental prefect mentions in a letter to 
the Minister ‘‘une seconde ampliation du décret d’amnistie qui 
accorde la libre rentrée dans sa patrie 4 tous les ex députés aux 
Cortes qui se trouvent hors de la Péninsule.’’ By the Minister’s 
order, the name of ‘‘ Aleana’’ Galiano was to be struck from the list 
of refugees on the 28th of the month. The Prefect at Tours con- 
tinues to show himself a valuable friend to Galiano. This foreigner, 


18 Fedpe Ximénez de Sandoval in his Antonio Alcalé Galiano (el hombre 
que no Uegé) (Madrid 1948), p. 345, states that the purpose of the journey was 
to borrow from wealthy Spaniards exiled in London funds for Galiano’s return 
to Spain. 
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he states in his reply, is about to secure his passport and to make 
ready for his departure, but, however speedily he may act, it will be 
impossible for him to leave the settlement before the end of the next 
month. May the Prefect, then, have permission to pay out a grant 
for March? The Minister’s refusal was not drafted until March 8th. 

The following document provides a comic touch amid the grav- 
ity of these official records. The authorities were evidently prone 
occasionally to see spots before their eyes, according to a letter 
addressed on March 24th to the Mayor of Calais: 


Monsieur le Maire, M. Aleana [sic] Galiano, ex Député aux Cortés, réfugié 
qui a été autorisé 4 se rendre temporairement 4 Londres, doit revenir trés 
incessament en France. Son passeport, délivré 4 Tours, porte par erreur 
& son signalement fortement marqué de la petite vérole. 

Comme cette indication pourrait faire douter 4 la frontiére de l’identité 
de . . . , je vous prie de veiller 4 ce que le débarquement 4 Calais de M. 
Galiano n’éprouve aucune difficulté. 

Je vous invite & lui donner un visa pour Paris et m’informer de 
son retour. 


The mayor’s answering letter reached Paris on April 8th, pre- 
senting a detailed schedule of part of the return journey: 


Département du Calais le 6 Avril 1834. 
Pas-de-Calais. 


Monsieur le Ministre, 

J’ai ’honneur de vous informer que Mr. Alcana [sic] Galiano, ex-Député 
aux Cortés, vient de débarquer en ce port, arrivant d’Angleterre. Con- 
formément A votre lettre, du 24 Mars dernier, j’ai visé pour Paris le 
passeport qui lui a été délivré 4 Londres, le ler de ce mois par ]’Ambassa- 
deur d’Espagne, et vu le méme jour & |’ambassade de France. Mr. Galiano 
doit partir ce soir 4 5 heures, ou demain matin 4 9 heures. 


The last document to offer a glimpse of Alcal4 Galiano on 
French soil is a brief one: 


Ministére de Paris, le 23 Avril 1834. 
)'Intérieur. 


Au Préfet des Pyr®*. Orientales. 

On le prie de surveiller le passage et de donner avis du départ du Sr. 
Galiano (Antonio) réfugié Espagnol qui a regu a Tours un passeport pour 
sortir de France par Perpignan. 
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Having scrutinized all the documents in this dossier, we know 
very little more about one important topic—Alealé Galiano’s rela- 
tionship with contemporary French literary circles. There are 
particular reasons for curiosity about this aspect of his life in exile, 
for it was during this period that he left the ranks of the enemies of 
the Romantic school and became sufficiently converted to the new 
attitude to write the preface to Saavedra’s El moro expédsito. Even 
though this cannot compare in style or trenchant doctrine with 
Hugo’s preface to Cromwell, nevertheless it has sometimes been 
described as the Spanish counterpart of the French manifesto. 

It is tempting to imagine that his change of ideas might have 
been to some extent the fruit of associating with the members of 
French Romantic groups. Yet the Recwerdos make no mention of 
contact with groups of authors in Paris, and the preface to El Moro 
makes it seem doubtful that Alealé Galiano should have frequented 
such circles. In its pages contemporary English authors appear 
far more often than their French counterparts and, although allu- 
sions show that he was acquainted with works by Hugo, Lamartine, 
Béranger and Delavigne,™ he clearly states his poor opinion of the 
output of the French Romantic group as a whole. It seems, then, 
in spite of the fact that Alcal4 Galiano lived in France during years 
when the Romantic movement was still in its heyday, that the 
reversal of his literary views was probably due mainly to English 
influence or to his companionship with Saavedra, rather than to 
the contagion of Hugo’s cénacle. 

It is disappointing that the documents which we have examined 
throw no additional light on his literary activities and development, 
apart from revealing that he was well acquainted with Charles de 
Rémusat, a French statesman who was also a man of letters. Yet 
the Minister and his Prefects were, after all, concerned with other 
matters than the aesthetic metamorphosis of the refugees over whom 
they kept watch, and to their labours we owe far more details about 
the personal history of Alcalé Galiano in exile than he himself 
thought necessary to divulge. 

Maraaret A. WILLIAMS 

University of Liverpool 


14 See Angel de Saavedra, Duque de Rivas, Obras completas, III (Madrid 
1897), xxx. 

















THE ADVERSARY: BRADOMIN 


Cy? of the most profound themes in the sonatas of Valle Inclan 
is Bradomin the Adversary, which dominates the Sonata de 
Primavera and from then on is always felt, pervading the eroticism 
and sacrilege of Estio, the adultery and death of Otofio, and the 
incestuous desire of Invierno; moreover, in this last sonata Brado- 
min reveals his identity: ‘‘Yo hallé siempre mas bella la majestad 
caida que sentada en el trono, y fui defensor de la tradicién por 
estética’’ (I, 163) ,1 and a bishop defines his life: ‘‘Sefior Marqués de 
Bradomin, procure no condenarse por bagatela. En el Infierno 
debié haberse sonreido siempre’’ (I, 170). 

The Sonata de Primavera begins with Bradomin’s arrival at 
Ligura on the mission of bringing a cardinal’s hat to Bishop 
Gaetani. The story develops slowly, but even at the start there 
are signs of what will be the dominant theme: Bradomin travels at 
night (Anochecia is the first word of the sonata), arriving at Ligura 
just before dawn, and it later happens that all the sexual and quasi- 
mystical longing, the appearance of the toad, the diabolical seizure 
of Bradomin, the attempted rape of Maria Rosario, the witchcraft 
and episode of the ring take place at the approach of night or after 
it has fallen, right down to the death, at the end of the sonata, of 
the five-year-old Maria Nieves: ‘‘La figura de la nifia, inmévil sobre 
el alféizar, se destacé un momento en el azul del cielo donde 
palidecian las primeras estrellas, y cayé6 al jardin .. .”’ (P, 79). 
Wherever Bradomin goes he brings the darkness (literal and figura- 
tive) with him. 

This feeling of darkness permeates the spring sonata although, 
owing to the presence of Maria Rosario, it does not preclude the 
light, of which there is also an abundant feeling, until the end; at 
the end, after the destruction of the saintly girl, there is night, 
insanity, death, and the litany of the lost soul: ‘‘j Fué Satanas! 

. | Fué Satanés! ;Fué Satanas! .. . ; Fué Satanas!’’ 

1 Although his statement may seem flippant, Bradomin can be taken at his 
word about fallen majesty; for it is in keeping with his ethic of the bagatelle, 
which is diabolical. Quotations are from the fourth edition, Coleeccién Austral. 


The letters refer to the sonatas, P Primavera, ZF Estio, O Otofio, I Invierno; the 
numbers refer to the pages. 
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Another sign of the Adversary is Bradomin’s concept of time. 
The action of Primavera takes place in exactly five days, which are 
not ordinary days but twenty-four-hour periods beginning and 
ending at sunset: the principal part of each day is the nighttime 
and the secondary part the daytime. In these five days Bradomin 
sleeps three times (irreverent snoozing while others pray is not to 
be counted as sleep), twice on the first day and once on the third, 
which is an extraordinary achievement for a human being as active 
as he, and if we consider that two of these sleeps take place between 
dawn and sunset and one on the coach at night while he is travelling 
(thus he is active in spite of his sleep) we may conclude that the 
Marquis of Bradomin is a denizen of the night. 

The Marquis not only has a peculiar attitude towards day and 
night, he also has a peculiar attitude towards specific hours, which 
he rarely bothers to mention, contenting himself with expressions 
that refer to a part of the day, and almost all of these refer to the 
dawn or twilight: anochecia, cerca del amanecer, misa del alba, el 
sol poniente, la caida de la tarde, decaer la tarde, rayar el alba, 
declinar la tarde, and many more. However, in one passage the 
Marquis names two specific hours, his statement of which is borne 
out by the sounding of a clock—two clocks—and in another passage 
he repeats one of these hours. The fact that the first mention of a 
specific hour takes place at the turning point of the sonata, the 
point at which the themes start to alternate with the action, setting 
up a peculiar rhythm with the action in which they finally come to 
subsume it, is hardly coincidental. The second mention of a spe- 
cific hour takes place at the end of the witch episode (P, 66). 

In the Austral edition of Primavera the turning point occurs on 
page 40, which has a hiatus in the print separating the second from 
the third day. Up to here the story has been told of a man who 
comes to a city, witnesses a death, meets an ecclesiastical society, 
meets a saintly girl to whom he makes socially and theologically 
improper though not lewd advances, observes the girl and makes 
inquiries about her, and finally requests permission from Rome to 
stay in the city. In these pages there are signs of the themes of the 
sonata (e.g., the pride of Bishop Gaetani), but they are always 
subordinated to plot: for the sake of his art the Marquis must get 
on with his story on these first two days of his five-day confession ; 
but on the third day (P, 40-42), the groundwork having been laid, 
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he can begin what is really the spring sonata—that strange, alluring 
movement from sex to mysticism to diabolism. 

At the start of the third day (Al comienzo de la noche) Princess 
Gaetani goes to bed shortly after the rosary. The other ladies re- 
main in the salon, talking, but when the Cathedral clock sounds 
nine, they all retire to their rooms. Bradomin is left alone and not 
knowing what to do goes down into the garden: ‘‘Sentiase pasar por 
el jardin un largo estremecimiento, y luego todo quedaba en esa 
amorosa paz de las noches serenas.’’ As the night is the temporal 
center of the spring sonata, so this garden is the spatial center; 
from it emanate the three moods or themes that are found in the 
Adversary: eroticism (amorosa), mysticism (las noches serenas), 
and diabolism (estremecimiento) ; this latter word may not seem 
diabolical at this point, but the reader will find that Bradomin’s 
most profoundly evil activity, e.g., death and uncontrollable desire, 
is always accompanied in the sonata by a movement of some kind, a 
trémulo, a soplo, an aire, a rdéfaga, an estremecimiento; these may 
be stock words in Bradomin’s vocabulary, but in the spring sonata 
they nevertheless at times suggest an invisible presence. This, 
then, is the garden at nine o’clock. 

As Bradomin walks through the garden his style becomes, even 
for him, uncommonly mellifluous, and he records his thoughts in 
lines such as these: ‘‘Yo recorria un sendero orillado. . . . Con- 
sideraba la herida de mi corazén como aquellas que no tienen 
eura ...’’ (P, 41), but his thoughts are not of the Loved One. 
Gradually, almost without realizing it (I am anticipating the more 
disturbing second night of the garden, P, 48-50) he is being moved 
by an uncanny sexual possession. While he is in the garden the 
Cathedral clock sounds twelve,” causing him to return to the palace. 
The lights are out. There is the reflection of the moon on a window, 
and another clock strikes twelve. The Marquis thinks he sees a 
woman, her white hands and the dark shadow of her body. He 
tries to get near her, but she flees, dropping a perfumed handker- 
chief in her hurry. ‘‘Lo [the handkerchief] besé con afan. No 
dudaba que aquel fantasma habia sido Maria Rosario. Pasé la 
noche en vela, sin conseguir conciliar el suefio. Vi rayar el alba 
...y s6élo entonces ...me dormi.’’ Nightfall, nine, twelve, 


2In the garden at night there appears to be no sense of time. There is 
no motion, no change to indicate the passage from nine to twelve o’clock, and 
this temporal passage takes place rapidly, in exactly one page. 
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dawn: I should like to suggest that these hours are the canonical 
hours of the Marquis of Bradomin, his prime, tierce, sext and 
compline ; moreover, they are not holy.* 

This paper has discussed two signs of the Adversary: the advent 
of darkness with Bradomin, and his peculiar concept of time. An- 
other sign starting early in the story is the constant mention of 
pride. 

Shortly after his arrival in Ligura, Bradomin goes to see Bishop 
Gaetani. The bishop is dying and wishes to make a confession, 
which Bradomin is to carry to Rome; he tells him that he himself 
has aspired to the chair of Peter, even if securing it meant the death 
of the present occupant. This is pride, this is the sin of Satan: 
‘‘Nacié en mi alma el orgullo, el mas fatal de los consejeros hu- 
manos, y pensé que algin dia seriame dado regir a la Cristiandad 

. | De esta suerte nos ciega Satanas!’’ (P, 17). The bishop has 
been proud, but he is a good man and dies repentant. 

In the sonata, however, pride continues. Of himself, the Mar- 
quis says: ‘‘; El orgullo ha sido siempre mi mayor virtud!’’ (P, 56), 
but it would be a mistake to suppose that he is the only proud 
person in the novel; the fact is that every person is proud—the 
Princess Gaetani, Polonio, Monsignor Antonelli—everyone except 
Maria Rosario. She alone is not interested in social appearances: 
she gives alms to the poor but does not talk about it although the 
others talk about her doing so with pride, and she sorrows out of 
charity at the death of the bishop whereas the hearts of the others 
are coldly indifferent. In his perverse wisdom Bradomin knows 
all this, which explains why he goes at night to the room of the dead 
man, where Maria Rosario is alone praying for the repose of his 
soul, to make his first advances (P, 29). This contrast of Maria 
and Bradomin is the highlight of the four sonatas, for without it the 
diabolical theme, and much else in the sonatas, would be reduced to 
mere persiflage. Maria is a saint, who represents one kind of intui- 
tion (Ephesians III, 18), and her adversary represents another. 

Pride continues in the spring sonata, taking several forms, e.g. 
Bradomin mentions his orgullo donjuanesco (P, 48), but it reaches 


3In the Sonata de Estio Bradomin likens his sexual relations with Nifa 
Chole to the sacrifice of the Mass. And at the end of the sonata he says: ‘‘ Era 
la hora nupcial y augusta de la medianoche ... no podia ignorar cuanto 
cuesta acercarse a los altares de Venus Turbulenta.’’ For a sexual sacrifice, 
midnight seems to be the appropriate hour. 
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its culmination shortly after the midpoint of the story, on the 
fourth of the five days. 

It is nighttime, and Bradomin tries to violate the unconscious 
Maria Rosario. He carries her off to her bed where, sacrilegiously, 
her hands are diaphanous hosts and her bed a white-linened altar 
(an adumbration of Estio) but before he can work his will he is 
discovered and wounded, and during the hours until dawn has to 
choose between leaving Ligura and staying in the midst of his 
enemies, who will not hesitate to kill him. His pride sustains him, 
and he stays. On the following morning he enters the library and 
in what is perhaps the most contumelious scene of Spanish litera- 
ture* confronts the mother of the girl. He is proud, and he 
smiles: * ‘‘Con la sonrisa en los labios y atus4ndome el mostacho 


entré en la biblioteca (P, 53). ... Mi orgullo levantabase en 
rafagas, pero sobre los labios temblorosos estaba la sonrisa (P, 54). 

. [The mother of the girl]|—; Ah! .. . No tuve carta autori- 
zando tu estancia en Liguria. .. .”’ 


[Bradomin] Yo repuse sonriendo, sin apartar mis ojos de los suyos: 

—Ser4 preciso volver a escribir. 

—j Quién? 

—Quien escribié antes: Maria Rosario .. . 

La Princesa no esperaba tanta osadia y temblé. Mi leyenda juvenil, 
apasionada y violenta, ponia en aquellas palabras un nimbo satdnico. 
(P, 55) 


The sense of sin—here, the deliberate annihilation of another hu- 
man being (he tells the mother of the girl whom he tried to violate 
that the girl must write a letter requesting permission for him to 
stay with them)— is particularly strong in this passage. It is not 
so strong in any other part of the sonatas except that scene of Otono 
where the adultress Concha dies unshriven. 


4 As I wrote this line I thought of Montoria’s insulting Candiola, which is 
much more violent. But perhaps for that very reason it is less contumelious: 
at the time of the insult Montoria has lost his temper; he calls Candiola a Jew, 
which Candiola is not, and later in the novel, although he still takes him for a 
Jew, he apologizes for his action. Montoria has done wrong, and he knows it. 
On the other hand, Bradomin’s insult has full consent of the will and delibera- 
tion. It is cold. It is caleulating. He is engaged in destruction for destruc- 
tion’s sake—a phrase that should serve to identify him. 

5 At the end of Invierno Bradomin shows that the sonreir is the sign of his 
diabolical ethic. I hope to discuss this idea in another article. 
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The Marquis continues: ‘‘Después, meditando a solas si debia 
abandonar el palacio Gaetani, resolvi quedarme. Queria mostrar 
a la Princesa, que cuando suelen otros desesperarse, yo sabia 
sonreir, y que donde otros son humillados, yo era triunfador. ; El 
orgullo ha sido siempre mi mayor virtud!’’ (P, 56). It should be 
noted that during this episode Polonio is present and that ‘‘ Polonio, 
a hurto, hizo los cuernos con la mano.’’ The sign of the devil. 

Thus far I have shown three signs that point to the theme of the 
Adversary, namely, the advent of darkness, the concept of time, and 
the emphasis on pride ; now I should like to offer three proofs of the 
essentially diabolical spirit of Bradomin, namely, the second night 
in the garden (P, 48-50; 4th day), the Capuchin priest (P, 56-59; 
4th day), and angelic intuition (P, 71-80; 5th day).*® 


Tue Seconp NIGHT IN THE GARDEN 


The first night in the garden, which is conterminous with the 
third and shortest day of the five mysterious days of Bradomin, 
stands out in Primavera because it is then that the movement to- 
wards mysticism and diabolism begins. The mood of the first night 
in the garden is interrupted by the episodes of the Paso de las 
caidas of Polonio and the nun’s habit of Maria Rosario (P, 43-48), 
but on page 48 Bradomin returns to it with all the mellifluous words 
of which he is undisputed master: perfumadas, cipreses, tristeza, 
silencio, cantaba, fuentes, rosales, suspiros, murmurando, ondulaba; 
and it is on this second night in the garden that Bradomin experi- 
ences his diabolical possession. Sex, from a social plaything caleu- 
lated to shock society, has become a spiritual driving force, a kind 
of black sacrament, calculated to cause theological scandal. From 
here to the last pages of the winter sonata sex has one end: de- 
struction. 

On the second night in the garden the daughters of Princess 
Gaetani are seated on the terrace with a young girl friend, who 
keeps noticing the Marquis. The young female voices float in the 


6In order to preclude constant parenthetical references in the text, I am 
listing here the five days of Primavera and their respective pages in the Austral 
edition: Ist day, pp. 9-21; 2nd, 22-40; 3rd, 40-42; 4th, 42-62; 5th, 62-80. 
Later in the text I call these five days mysterious, because I believe that the 
five sisters, the oldest of whom is appositely named Maria Rosario, the five- 


year-old Maria Nieves, and the five days are a reference to the mysteries of 
the Church. 
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air like ‘‘rafagas, perfumadas con el perfume de las lilas. . . .’’ 
These rdfagas do not yet suggest an invisible presence, though the 
mere mention of the word is apt to foretell it. The garden is im- 
mobile in the light of the moon. 

The Marquis tries several times to get near Maria Rosario, who 
is dressed in her nun’s habit, but she, like one of those heroines of 
Cervantes, keeps her eyes on the ground, and the opposite sex at a 
distance. He goes into the salon to talk to one of the old ladies 
there, and while he is doing so is moved by a vague premonition, one 
of the many hints at intuition in the sonata: he turns his head and 
finds that Maria Rosario has disappeared. 

A cloud, he says, comes over his soul, and he leaves the old 
woman, goes out to the terrace and contemplates the garden, whose 
noises and fountains, whose moonlit path, which he had mystically 
travelled the night before, move his thoughts: ‘‘;Qué siente ella? 
. . . §Qué siente ella por mi?’’ The Marquis speaks of his ecstasy, 
and then he says something strange, very strange for a spring 
sonata: ‘‘Confusos recuerdos de otros tiempos y otros amores se 
levantaron en mi memoria’’ (P, 49). But shortly before (P, 48) 
he had spoken of ‘‘the petulance of his twenty years.’’ Such a 
petulant juvenile could not have vague memories of other times and 
other loves unless they were based not on his experience but on 
some sort of mystical idea, some sort of intuitive memory, a nostal- 
gia of something that once was and is no more, in a word, on a loss. 

He repeats the estribillo: ‘‘, Qué siente ella? . . . 4 Qué siente 
ella por mi?’’ and then goes down into the garden, to the pond 
where suddenly the moon, like his soul, becomes covered with clouds, 
which did not move of their own accord but were ‘‘empujadas por 
un soplo invisible.’’ The pond ceases to shine beneath the moon, 
the garden is in darkness. A breeze comes up, as if to harmonize 
with the darkness, and stirs the noises and odors of the garden. 
The Marquis looks at a window that is lit and says: ‘‘no sé qué 
oscuro presentimiento hizo palpitar mi corazén.’’ The breeze, in- 
telligently as it were, moves the curtain of the window, and the 
Marquis thinks he sees a white form. He tries to draw near but has 
to hide when the majordomo passes through the garden. ‘‘;Qué 
siente ella? . . . Qué siente ella por mi?’’ Thus hidden, his heart 
beating, he says: ‘‘mi corazén presentia no sé qué quimérica y con- 
fusa desventura. Quise volver a sumergirme en mi amoroso sueifio, 
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pero el canto de un sapo repetido monétonamente bajo la arcada de 
los cipreses distraia y turbaba mi pensamiento.’’ 

The two no sé qué’s are an obvious allusion to the soul and her 
search for the Loved One, especially the no sé qué quimérica, which 
evokes St. John cf the Cross’s un no sé qué que quedan balbuciendo. 
The presence of the toad and the desventura, which is the contradic- 
tion of St. John’s joh dichosa ventura!, indicate that the darkened 
garden is the abode of a person other than the Loved One. The 
litany of the lover, Qué siente ella? . . . ¢Qué siente ella por mi?, 
is undoubtedly the most beautiful passage of the four sonatas, be- 
cause the young Bradomin is truly attracted to the girl, as every 
young man is to some girl in springtime; but he cannot let it go at 
that; by a pleonastie spoofing which patronizes the reader, he must 
let the latter know that toads are an aspect of the devil and that he 
himself is a mistico galante, like St. John of the Cross. The beauty 
of gQué siente ella? .. . gQué siente ella por mt? has vanished 
forever. The Adversary cannot abide beauty. 

After this spoofing the Marquis returns to the mood of the 
second night in the garden, and while this mood persists he at- 
tempts to violate the unconscious Maria Rosario: he has experienced 
a diabolical possession: ‘‘Aquella noche el cornudo monarca del 
abismo encendié mi sangre con su aliento de llamas y desperté mi 
earne flaca. ...’’ The presence of the devil never leaves Bradomin, 
from here to the end of the sonatas. 


THe CAPUCHIN 


The Capuchin appears at the beginning of the episode of the 
ring. He comes out of nowhere, his appearance never having been 
anticipated in the plot, and once he goes he never appears again. 
He serves a twofold purpose: (1) he makes possible the final action 
of the plot, and (2) his presence fills the fifth and last day. 

Bradomin’s amethyst ring is missing. He learns from a 
Capuchin priest that a witch has it and that he must do certain 
things to recover it. He goes and not only recovers it, but recovers 
a wax statue of himself as well, after which this chapter passes from 
a feeling of uncanniness to the Marquis’s scorn of the sorceress; he 
also despises the superstitious Polonio. But in spite of its impor- 
tance to the action of the sonata, the ring episode is far more im- 
portant for the nature of the Capuchin priest. 
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At the beginning of the ring episode Bradomin spends the whole 
day in his room. He is tired and feels depressed ; his thoughts, he 
says, are dormant and coiled within him like reptiles. He is in this 
state when he is visited by a Capuchin priest, an old man with a 
long beard and the grave and humble smile of the Saints. 

The Capuchin tells him to pay close attention to what he has to 
say, for his life may depend on it, and adds: ‘‘Prometedme que 
después de haberme oido no querréis saber mas, porque responderos 
me seria imposible. Vos comprenderéis que este silencio lo impone 
un deber de mi estado religioso, y todo cristiano ha de respetarlo. 
; Vos sois ecristiano!’’ This would seem to indicate that the 
Capuchin has been given some information in the confessional 
(‘‘este silencio lo impone un deber de mi estado religioso’’) which 
he was directed to pass on to Bradomin; if this is so the informant 
would have to be Maria Rosario, the saint who loves even her 
enemies. Besides, she alone would know of any plot against him. 

The Capuchin continues: ‘‘Solamente me guia una poderosa 
inspiracién, y no dudo que es vuestro Angel quien se sirve de mi 
para salvaros la vida, no pudiendo comunicar con vos.’’ By Angel 
the Capuchin means, or should mean, the Marquis’s guardian angel. 
But here we note a discrepancy: if the seal of the confessional is 
necessary to shield the Capuchin’s informant, then he has no right 
saying ‘‘Solamente me guia una poderosa inspiracién ...’’ It is 
possible that we should not take the Capuchin literally, that he does 
not mean to contradict himself, but it is also possible that the con- 
tradiction is real, that his religious duty is only a front, and that by 
vuestro Angel he means some person other than Bradomin’s guard- 
jan angel. 

The conversation continues. Bradomin swears that he will do 
as the Capuchin directs, providing there is no conflict with his 
honor de caballero. The Capuchin then advises him: after night- 
fall he must go to a house on the roof of which is the skull of an ox, 
where an old woman will let him in; he is to be generous with her 
and show her that he is determined to recover the ring and what- 
ever else she has received with it; he is to threaten her if she resists 
and offer her double the money that another has offered for his 
ruination. ‘‘Estoy seguro que acabaré haciendo aquello que le 
mandéis ... ,’’ says the Capuchin, and then he demands that 
Bradomin swear he will follow his advice. 
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This is strange advice from a holy priest who is inspired by a 
saint or a guardian angel. How can he be so sure (‘‘Estoy 
seguro’’) that the sorceress will do what Bradomin asks, unless he 
has some intimate knowledge of her or some strong hold over her? 
Perhaps he is not what he appears, this old man of the beard. Lest 
there be any doubt of his identity, Bradomin’s answer to his last 
demand should place the source of his mission: ‘‘Si, Reverendo 
Padre, sezguiré la inspiracién del Angel que os trajo.’’ 

When I read this last line I thought once again of St. John of 
the Cross: 


en la noche serena 

con llama que consume y no da pena. 
Que nadie lo miraba . . 

Aminadab tampoco parecia. 


The Capuchin’s Angel is Aminadab (el demonio adversario in San 
Juan de la Cruz). He has sent the old man with tlie beard to 
protect Bradomin from the sorceress. If it be asked why, we can 
only surmise that Satan cannot cast out Satan, that a kingdom 
divided against itself cannot stand. 


ANGELIC INTUITION 


The last pages of the book bring together Maria Rosario and the 
Marquis of Bradomin. At this point her sanctity is unquestion- 
able: by her actions, by her words, by the actions and words of 
others, she is without sin. There is other evidence too of her sin- 
lessness: the words of the author. Her name is always accompanied 
in the text by words which, though sometimes used profanely, have 
definite theological connotations—gracia, misterio, mistica, santas, 
La Santa, santidad, Madona, amor, caridad, to name a few—and 
there is also the image of the dove: 


Sobre el hombro de Maria Rosa estaba posada una paloma, y en aquel 
cAndido suceso yo hallé la gracia y el misterio de una alegoria. (P, 22) 

Tejian sus ramos en silencio, y entre la pirpura de las rosas revo- 
loteaban como albas palomas sus manos, y los rayos del sol que pasaban a 
través del follaje temblaban en ellas como misticos haces encendidos. (P, 
23) (This refers to the five sisters.) 

i Qué hice yo, cfndida paloma ... ? (P, 32) 

Eran suefios albos como las pardbolas de Jesis, y el pensamiento 
acariciaba los suefios, como la mano acaricia el suave y tibio plumaje de las 
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palomas familiares. Maria Rosario hubiera querido convertir el Palacio 
en albergue donde se recogiese la procesién de viejos y lisiados . . . 


On the other hand, the diabolical character of the Marquis is also 
incontrovertible: he seduces, he destroys, he fathers lies, he is con- 
tumelious, his virtue is pride, he works at night, his animals are 
frogs, toads, and sheep, and at his approach doves flee (P, 62) ; 
people bless themselves in his presence, and his Angel is unholy; 
lastly, his destruction of Maria Rosario cannot be laid simply to a 
theme of anti-sentimentalism in literature because in the sonata her 
charity is not sentimental; all the characters in the book are senti- 
mental about art and religion except her, so that her destruction 
must finally be for destruction’s sake. Therefore, when Maria 
Rosario meets Bradomin at the end of the sonata, The Saint stands 
in the presence of The Adversary. Up toa point Bradomin’s study 
of their meeting is fascinating, but beyond that it results in what he 
himself calls the bagatelle (I, 170). 

The afternoon is waning when the Marquis sees Maria Rosario 
in the back of a room, putting roses into vases. He asks her for a 
rose ; she hesitates, but gives him one: ‘‘Os daré la mejor’’ (P, 72). 
This action seems innocent enough, but it may be that she has 
committed a sin; it may be that her destruction is implicit in the 
words Os daré la mejor: Maria Rosario has not avoided the prox- 
imate occasion of sin. 

The Marquis continues to bait the girl. He says that the best 
rose is on her lips, and when she replies that sometimes he seems to 
be the Demon—Why do you enjoy making me suffer?, she asks—he 
starts to praise her sanctity and weeps: 

‘*Yo tenia lagrimas en los ojos, y sabia que cuando se llora las 
manos pueden arriesgarse a ser audaces. . . . Aquella nifia era una 
santa, y viéndome a tal extremo desgraciado, no tenia valor para 
mostrarse m4s cruel conmigo.’’ Here is a perfect art of love, in- 
tended to scandalize both the reader and Maria Rosario: if she did 
not sin before, it is probable that she sins now. Maria Rosario 
almost faints in Bradomin’s arms, and then she screams in agony: 
**'Dejadme! . . . ;Dejadme! . . . ; Porque sois el Demonio!”’ 

The young girl has been fleeing the Marquis all through the 
sonata and now she calls her young sister, whose presence should 
discourage him from further assault upon her. The little girl 
comes and talks about her dolls, after which the Marquis starts the 
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final mental torture of Maria Rosario, which is in many ways the 
most interesting part of the sonata, based as it is on a clever play 
of angelic intuition ; the innocent girl cannot know that what passes 
for intuition is merely a series of judgments based on the experience 
of a scoundrel. 

She tells the Marquis that he has been denounced as a wizard 
to the Holy Office ; he had lost a ring and recovered it by diabolical 
means—this is the charge, she says. The Marquis accuses her 
mother, whom she defends, but he continues the attack. 


j Acaso creyé vuestras palabras cuando le jurabais que no me habiais 
visto una noche? ... 
—j Si, las creyé! 


The Marquis knows the meanness and pride of her mother, who 
probably would not believe the girl because she didn’t want to be- 
lieve her, and he knows the tenderness of the girl; he begins to 
feign intuition : 


—No, no fuisteis creida. Vos lo sabéis. ;Y ecudntas lagrimas han 
vertido en la oscuridad vuestros ojos! 


The girl can searcely believe her ears, for there is no way the 
Marquis could possibly have seen her and her mother talking. 
From her religious readings ** and possibly through grace she 
knows that the senses are the ordinary mode of human knowledge 
and that angelic knowledge is intuitive: 


6a On page 60 of Primavera Maria Rosario is reading the Mystica Ciudad 
de Dios of Sor Maria de Jess de Agreda. I should say that after the humility 
of the Virgin Mary and the goodness of God towards His creatures the most 
conspicuous theme of the Mystica Ciudad is the relation of man to the angels, 
especially to the ‘‘comun enemigo, mortal enemigo, Dragon, Angel de Satanas, 
demonio, Angeles malos, ete.’’ For every virtue of Mary the devil has a con- 
tradictory vice, and for every miracle, a counter-operation; indeed, his figure 
is as real in the Mystica Ciudad as that of Mary herself. The following quota- 
tion has been selected to show that if Maria Rosario read the Mystica Ciudad 
she would have a good idea of the distinction between angelic and human 
nature: ‘‘La naturaleza humana, y de los Angeles (aunque sea en los Demonios) 
tienen condiciones muy opuestos, y desiguales; porque la naturaleza espiritual 
es infatigable, y la de los mortales es fragil, y tan fatigable, que luego se 
eansa, y desfallece en obrar, y en hallando alguna dificultad en la virtud 
desmaya ... Mas el Demonio nunca se da por fatigado, ni cansado en 
perseguirla, y tentarla. Pero en esta providencia no es defectuoso el Altissimo; 
porque a los Demonios les limita ...’’ (Mystica Cuidad de Dios, Tercera 
Parte, Amberes, 1755, Lib. VIII, Cap. VI). 
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Y esto mismo se echa de ver examinando el modo de ser de estas 
substancias. Las espirituales inferiores, o sea las almas, tienen un ser 
afin con el de los cuerpos, por cuanto son formas de cuerpos; por lo cual 
su mismo modo de ser les impone que obtengan de los cuerpos y por los 
euerpos su perfeccién intelectual, pues si no es para esto, en vano se 
unirian a los cuerpos. En cambio, las substancias supremas, o sea los 
Angeles, estén totalmente desligadas de los cuerpos, puesto que subsisten de 
modo inmaterial y en estado inteligible, y de aqui que consigan su per- 
feecién intelectual de un efluvio inteligible por el cual reciben de Dios, 
junto con su naturaleza intelectual, las especies de las cosas conocidas 
(Summa Theologica, I, q. 55, a.2, in Biblioteca de Autores Cristianos, 
Tomo 56). 


Moreover, she knows that the fallen angels have not lost their 
intuition because they have not lost their nature: 


Pues bien, de estos tres géneros de conocimiento, el primero ni fué 
suprimido ni siquiera atenuado en los demonios, porque se deriva de la 
naturaleza del Angel, el cual por su naturaleza es entendimiento o mente. 
En efecto, como, debido a la simplicidad de su substancia, nada de ella 
puede ser substraido, es imposible castigarle privandole de una porcién de 
su naturaleza, como se castiga al hombre amputandole una mano, un pie u 
otra parte de su organismo; y por esto dice Dionisio que en ellos per- 
manecieron fntegros los dones naturales. Por tanto, su conocimiento 
natural no pudo ser disminuido (op. cit., I, q. 64, a.I). 


To repeat, Maria knows that the senses are the ordinary mode of 
human knowledge. The Marquis apparently intuits the actions of 
her and her mother, and so he must have had special help: 


—+)Sois brujo! ...j]Han dicho la verdad! . . . ;Sois brujo!... (P, 77) 


She makes the sign of the cross against this wizard or demon, who 
is not yet Satan himself. But now the Marquis puts the finishing 
touches on his supposed intuition; through his social experience * 
he knows that a girl like Maria would pray for him: 


7 There might appear to be an inconsistency in my argument. In The 
Second Night of the Garden I said it was strange that a twenty-year-old 
Bradomin should speak of ‘‘confusos recuerdos de otros tiempos y otros 
amores,’’ and I attributed his speaking so not to his experience but to some 
sort of nostalgia transcending visible nature; I held this opinion in spite of the 
fact that in Otofio Bradomin says he had his first affair at the age of eleven— 
that is, nine years have gone by since his first erotic experience. Now I say 
that through his social experience Bradomin knows a girl like Maria would 
pray for him. I don’t think this contradicts my earlier charge of insufficient 
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Yo murmuré con desesperacién : 

— También vos me acusdis? 

—Decid entonces, ,cémo lo habéis sabido? . . . 

La miré largo rato en silencio, hasta que senti descender sobre mi 
espiritu el numen sagrado de los profetas: 

—Lo he sabido, porque habéis rezado mucho para que lo supiese. ;j He 
tenido en un sueiio revelacién de todo! ... 


This is too much for the girl. She goes to flee with her baby sister, 
who a few seconds later falls from the window ® and lies crushed on 
the ground. Intuition and now, Death. There can be no doubt. 
The final litany of Maria Rosario, who is now insane, begins: ‘‘; Fué 
Satanés!...;,Fué Satanés!...;]Fué Satanés!...;Fué Sa- 
tanis!...’’ The Adversary has destroyed God’s Saint. 


Gerarp Cox FLYNN 
Rutgers University 


experience for ‘‘confusos recuerdos, etc.,’’ because a twenty-year-old could have 
enough social experience to size up an innocent girl and her mother; at any 
rate, the logic of the intuition episode calls for such a conclusion. To sum up, 
a youth of twenty does not have vague memories of other times and loves, but 
he may have social acumen. 

8 The opening of the window is an added diabolical touch for the girl: 
‘* Ante nuestros ojos espantados se abrié la ventana, con ese silencio de las 
cosas inexorables, que estén determinadas en lo invisible, y han de suceder por 
un destino fatal y cruel.’’ 











REVIEWS 


Studia philologica et litteraria in honorem L. Spitzer. Ediderunt A. G. 
Hatcher—K. L. Selig. Francke Verlag, Bern, 1958: 430 pages. 


Romanische Literaturstudien, 1936-1956. By Leo Spitzer. Max Niemeyer 
Verlag, Tiibingen, 1959: 944 pages. 


Professors A. G. Hatcher and K. L. Selig have brought together a 
brilliant array of twenty-seven scholars, American and European, paying 
homage to the eminent septuagenarian, whose “appétit de jouissance 
supérieure” (to use words from Henri Peyre’s Avant-Propos) in the study 
and interpretation of literature, led to a never-ending stream—one is 
almost tempted to say torrent—of always fascinatingly perceptive and 
deeply penetrating, often bold studies of words, styles, languages, and 
literatures in the Romanic as well as in the Germanic field. It is a special 
sort of tribute to the master of linguistic, stylistic, and literary Interpreta- 
tionskunst (the conventional delimitations do not exist for Leo Spitzer) 
that the contributors to this Festschrift are all primarily known as author- 
ities in their special fields. Only a gathering of specialists in many 
languages could do justice to Leo Spitzer’s all-embracing sensitivity and 
scholarship. 

Limitations of competence and space, though not of interest, compel us 
to report only on the contributions concerning the Hispanic area. Démaso 
Alonso writes about “Fray Luis en la Dedicatoria de sus poesias. 
(Desdoblamiento y ocultacién de personalidad)” (pp. 15-30). Démaso 
Alonso, under whose magic wand all philological questions suddenly glow 
with life, definitely proves that the Autor de la Dedicatoria y de las Poesias 
is not Fray Luis himself, but “un personaje inventado, el ‘doble’ literario, 
tras el cual se escuda Fray Luis,” and that the Persona Religiosa appear- 
ing in the Dedicatoria is indeed the poet. General problems of anonymity 
and the use of pseudonyms in literature are discussed in the second part of 
the article—In an energetic and lucid argumentation, entitled “La Célestine 
primitive” (pp. 39-55), Marcel Bataillon shows that Rojas’ assertions that 
Auto I of La Celestina was written by another author (who still remains 
anonymous for Bataillon) have to be accepted at face value and that the 
primitive Celestina (Auto I) as well as Rojas’ completed work are “une 
piéce moralisante composée ‘en reprehensién de los locos enamorados.. .’” 
(p. 51), a Lehrstiick (p. 55). The theme for Act I is for Bataillon essen- 
tially Parmeno’s seduction by Celestina (p. 52). The article constitutes 
Chapter IT of a planned book “La Célestine selon Fernando de Rojas,” and 
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not, we are made to infer, selon the whims of modern interpreters and 
critics. Bataillon, even in this sample of the forthcoming book, plays 
down considerably the interpretation of La Celestina as representing the 
tragic view of life-—Joaquin Casalduero explains “El desenlace de El 
burlador de Sevilla” (pp. 111-122), that is, almost all of Act III (lines 
301-1065, ed. Castro), with special emphasis on the last scene in the palace 
after Don Juan’s death. Human justice as dispensed by the King is “un 
reflejo y sélo un reflejo de la [justicia divina].” Tirso wishes to demon- 
strate “la conexién entre lo terrenal y lo supernatural, revelando [author’s 
italies] asi la justicia divina, el orden divino que yace bajo el desorden 
humano” (p. 120). Tirso’s play is Christian theater. The article con- 
eludes with a poignant contrast between “la desesperanza moderna” and 
the hope for salvation, peace, and harmony which permeates the Spanish 
theater of the Baroque—Joan Corominas, “De gramatica histdrica 
eatalana: A propdsit de dos llibres” (pp. 123-148), is a detailed critical 
review of the Gramatica histdrica catalana by F. de B. Moll (1952) and of 
the one by A. Badia i Margarit (1951).—Joseph E. Gillet, “Spanish 
fantasia for presuncién” (211-225) is an “outline of the career of a word 
for pride . . . in Spain. . . . The word denotes an excess, but an amiable 
one of imagination, not a sinful one,” such as arrogancia or soberbia and 
others. “It arises when pride, in terms of national power is known to be 
justified. . . . But the word endures in general use no longer than does the 
feeling of adequacy itself” (p. 225).—R. Menéndez Pidal, “Mitologia en 
el Poema del Cid” (pp. 331-334), cautiously offers an explanation of line 
2695 “alli son cafios donde a Elpha encerré.” Elpha, related to germ. 
Elfe, is probably another name for cana (< Diana), a kind of forest or 
mountain spirit appearing on moonlit nights and dwelling in caves 
(cafios), according to Asturian folklore—F. Schalk, “Otium in Ro- 
manischen” (pp. 357-377), considers the semantic evolution of this word 
and its derivatives in French, Italian, and the Iberian languages. Otium 
and otiositas appear in Portugal between 1433 and 1438 and acquire a high 
frequency in Spain during the XVIth century. Yet, Bosedn still trans- 
lates It. ozio as sosiego and only in the Golden Age does ocio gain gen- 
eral acceptance, when “antike und Literatur wachsen miteinander und 
ineinander” (p. 374). Ocio as the ‘creative pause’ is accompanied by ocio 
and ociosidad as “fundamento para todo vicio.” Schalk ends his study by 
pointing to that “Eintracht von Musse und Tiatigkeit” which Ortega y 
Gasset praised so much in Andalusian life. 


Three German professors, Hugo Friedrich, Gerhard Hess, and Harri 
Meier, prevailed upon the Deutsche Forschungsgemeinschaft to make it 
possible to acquaint a German audience with Leo Spitzer’s work in the 
Romance field during two decades. The huge volume contains 19 articles 
concerning French, 2 Provenzal, 12 Italian, 12 Spanish-Portuguese, 1 
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Rumanian, and 3 Middle and Neo-Latin literatures, a total of 49 articles 
ranging chronologically from the Ritmo cassinese to Paul Valéry and 
Proust, and reprinted here in the language in which they were originally 
published, namely English, French, German, Italian, and Spanish. Occa- 
sionally, a note, critical or bibliographical, has been added. In the 
Vorwort (p. 6) Spitzer testifies to a significant evolution of his thought: 
“Aus einem den Verlust des Glaubens und die Renaissance halb bedauern- 
den Intellektuellen ist ein entschiedener Freund des Lichts und der klaren 
Form geworden, der belle lumiére du monde, wie Ronsard sagt.” 

For the same reasons as in the review of the Studia philologica et 
litteraria we limit ourselves to the Hispanic field. Two articles appeared 
in the Hispanic Review: one on the Conde Arnaldos ballad in Volumes 
XXIII and XXIV and the other on Fuenteovejuna, also in Volume XXIII. 
We can only indicate succinctiy the tenor of the other studies. “Sobre el 
eardcter histérico del Cantar de Mio Cid,” NRFH, II, 105-117, disputing 
Menéndez Pidal’s concept of the essential historicity of the Cantar, sees in 
it a “biografia epopeyizada medieval” (p. 660), a “deshistorizacién 0 
anovelamiento de un asunto histérico bajo el influjo del espiritu de la 
leyenda” (p. 662). “Razén de Amor,” Romania, LXXI, 145-165, finds the 
basic unity of the two parts, the “Razén feyta d’amor” and the “Denuesto 
del agua y del vino” in the concordia discors of pure and sensual love, 
symbolized by the dove and the doncela, by water and wine. He rejects 
(p. 682) Alfred Jacob’s religious-symbolic interpretation of the poem (la 
doncela—the Virgin) in HR, XX. “Sobre la c4ntica Eya velar,” NRFH, 
IV, 50-56, restores the tumbled manuscript version of this song to its 
original “robusta construccién caracteristica de Berceo” (p. 689) by a 
simple and convincing rearrangement of stanzas. Until we have a critical 
edition of Berceo (p. 684, n. 1), the question why this poem appears in 
such a garbled fashion remains unanswered. “El romance de Abendmar,” 
a lecture delivered in Middlebury in 1944 and published in Asomante, I, 
7-29, is a splendid piece of interpretation in depth not only of this ballad 
but of the romancero in general. “Es la fatalidad y la dramaticidad de la 
vida lo que informa los romances” (p. 711). One would like to see this 
view of the romancero integrated with Spitzer’s concept of the Spanish 
Baroque (see below). “Fray Luis de Leén’s Profecia del Tajo,’ Ro- 
manische Forschungen, LXIV, 225-240, works out a new explication de 
texte after, and often in contrast to Daémaso Alonso’s interpretation in 
Ensayos sobre poesia espatiola (1946) and Poesia espafola (1952). He 
demonstrates how “spanisch-christliche Innerlichkeit hat die antike My- 
thologie von innen ausgehohit und ihr einen anderen Inhalt eingeflésst” 
(p. 747). “No me mueve, mi Dios ... ,” NRFH, VII, 608-617, shows 
how the sonnet, despite its deceptively simple appearance, is built with a 
complex technique. Its structure reflects four stages of the ejercicios 
espirituales of Ignatius of Loyola. He places the poem at the end of the 
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XVIth century and believes it to have emanated from a Jesuit environ- 
ment. “Lope de Vega’s Al triunfo de Judit,” MLN, LXIX, 1-10, explains 
the sonnet as a poetic description of a religious trionfo, the victory of good 
over evil. Professor Spitzer adds a note of self-criticism to his Middle- 
bury lecture of 1943 on “El barroco espafiol,” Boletin del Instituto de 
Investigaciones Histéricas (Buenos Aires), XXVIII, 12-30: “Conferencia 
que me parece hoy padecer de una cierta confusién entre un credo religioso 
y un credo estético” (p. 802, n. 1). But does not every serious credo 
estético in the ultimate analysis rest on a credo religioso (in the widest 
sense of the word)? At any rate, the Spanish Baroque, seen with the 
sentimiento trdgico de la vida of modern man and with the historical 
perspective that is Spitzer’s hallmark, is defined as “la conciencia de lo 
earnal junténdose con la conciencia de lo eterno” (p. 795), or, in more 
historical terms, “el conflicto de dos épocas sucesivas [Middle Age and 
Renaissance] transportado al alma nacional espafiola en un plano de con- 
temporaneidad” (p. 799). This lecture, largely unknown I believe, de- 
serves the closest study by every Hispanist. In the light of this interpre- 
tation, the romancero falls into place as essentially dwelling in the realm 
de lo carnal, in the (relatively) secular spirit of the Spanish Renaissance. 
“Zur Cantiga da Garvaia des Paay Soares de Taveiros,” Revista de 
Filologia Portuguesa, III, and Romania, LX XIV, 512-519, again restores 
unity and meaning to a difficult poem. “ ‘Fleur et rose’ synonymes par 
position hiérarchique,” Estudios dedicados a Menéndez Pidal, I, 135-165, 
explains the medieval “spiritualization of the concrete” evident in a series 
of laudatory comparisons, where objects of highest value are strung to- 
gether to convey the impressions of superior virtue, beauty, ete. The rose 
is not a species of the category flower, but independently of highest value 
and beauty. 

Among the many reprints of Spitzer’s studies which have appeared 
lately in various collections, we miss one of great importance: Die Litera- 
risierung des Lebens in Lope’s “Dorotea” (Bonn, 1932). 


ARNOLD G. REICHENBERGER 
University of Pennsylvania 


El libro de los engafios. Edited by John Esten Keller. (University of 
North Carolina Studies in the Romance Languages and Literatures, 
20.) University of North Carolina Press, Chapel Hill, 1959: xix 
+ 88 pages. 


This is a revised edition of that published by the editor in 1953 in the 
same series (and with the same number). In 1956 Professor Keller trans- 
lated this text as The Book of the Wiles of Women, one of a series of 
translations patronized by the Modern Language Association (UNCSRLL, 
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No. 27). The critical apparatus of the translation is an important supple- 
ment to Keller’s editions of the Spanish original. The revised edition is 
in the main a reprint of the first. However some corrections have been 
made in the manner of transcribing the text (for example, ome is now 
transeribed as omne instead of omme), and a few changes have been made 
in the Notes, as suggested by reviewers. In the Glossary the etymology of 
garpios has been given fuller treatment, and the Bibliography has been 
brought up to date. Typographically speaking, this edition has been im- 
proved by the conventional treatment of each successive tale as the equiv- 
alent of a new chapter, requiring therefore a fresh page for its beginning. 
Also, the first page of the unique manuscript has been reproduced more 
clearly as a frontispiece. 

It is unnecessary to recall to Hispanists the contents of these didactice— 
though frequently scabrous—tales, or to recapitulate the details of the 
Sindibad tradition from its Sanserit beginnings in India down to the year 
1253, date of the translation from Arabic into Spanish of the version here 
in question under the sponsorship of Prince Fadrique, ill-fated brother of 
Alfonso X. Suffice it to recall that this frame collection of tales belongs 
to the eastern branch of the Sindibad tradition, which differs materially 
from the western branch, best exemplified by two groups of versions known 
respectively to English-speaking comparatists as the Romance of the Seven 
Sages and the Dolopathos. In his Spanish edition, and more importantly 
in his translation of 1956, Keller presents with clarity and accuracy what 
is known about the complicated ramifications of the Sindibad tradition and 
documents the folklore antecedents of each tale of El libro de los engafios. 

In his first edition of 1953 Keller termed his work a critical edition, but 
he has now prudently abandoned this claim. In truth, he prints what is 
found in the manuscript proper (in his view probably of the fourteenth 
century), with abbreviations extended and modern punctuation added. In 
addition, in his Notes he reproduces the corrections—nearly all of which he 
terms unnecessary (p. xvii)—made on the unique manuscript by a later 
mediaeval seribe. But in a few instances where the text is faulty these 
mediaeval corrections are the only basis for tentative emendation afforded 
the reader; in other such instances additional notes, or bracketed inserts in 
the text provide corrections. In certain rare cases where the textual faulti- 
ness is minor no emendations are offered. Before specifying these and a 
few other minor shortcomings, the present reviewer desires to congratulate 
Mr. Keller on the achievement of his commendable purpose of presenting 
the work accurately as it appears in the manuscript proper, set apart from 
all corrections both mediaeval and modern. No previous editor of the 
work has ever accomplished this. 

The following items are offered as tentative contributions to improve- 
ment of the critical apparatus: line 368, mates should be emended to 
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matas; 370, ninguna to ninguno. L. 423, ynchala should be emended to 
yneale in Note 123 (did Don Fadrique’s translator have in mind Old 
Provengal chaler [variant of caler], or Old French chaleir, plus Spanish 
calar?). L. 491, las (sic) pies merits a note in addition to the mediaeval 
gloss; 496 and 502, casal should appear in the Glossary. L. 714 ff., por 
alone would suffice as a clarifying insertion in the text. L. 826, in the light 
of que lo feziste, which Keller himself renders in his translation as ‘what 
you did with it’ (italics mine), it is difficult to understand why the insertion 
of de is necessary in similar occurrences of the idiom in lines 833 and 839. 
L. 904, the definitions of mandado given in the Glossary should include the 
meaning here required. L. 936, to dream of being brought before a tailor 
(alfayate) should not inspire fear; surely the text is here corrupt, so that 
alealle, or even alfardero, would be desirable as an emendation. L. 1205, 
los should be emended to lo in Notes (ef. p. 44 of Keller translation) ; 
1392-93, a comma should be inserted after mercador. In the Glossary, 
curador de panos should not be defined as ‘launderer,’ but as ‘cloth 
bleacher’ (that is, a bleacher of new cloth; such bleaching has always been 
a final stage of the manufacture of white cloth). In view of the fact that 
final m, except in monosyllables, was lost in Vulgar Latin, one questions 
the accuracy of listing V.L. etyma with final m retained. 

The foregoing criticisms are few in number, and, for the most part, 
trivial in comparison with the meticulous scholarship which in general 
characterizes this edition and the various other scholarly publications by 
Professor Keller. It is to be hoped that libraries and individuals will 
acquire this revised edition as a supplement, if not in replacement, of the 
first edition. 


Epwin B. Piace 
Emeritus, Northwestern University 


Miragres de Santiago. Edicién y estudio critico. By José L. Pensado. 
(Revista de filologia espatola, Anejo LXVIII.) Madrid, 1958: clx 
+ 360 pages. 


This is a splendid scholarly edition of a medieval religious MS, a sort 
of guide book for pilgrims to Santiago de Compostela, all the more val- 
uable to linguists because the MS is in Old Galician and the edition adds 
substantially to our reliable material in that language. 

The MS (BN, Madrid, 7,455, formerly T.255) is in a state of great 
confusion for two principal reasons: the epigraphs have been introduced 
ex post facto by a scribe who took minimal care to make them agree with 
the substance of the chapters; then, some time ago, the codex seems to 
have come unsewed or to have been unsewed for rebinding. The rebinding 
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was carelessly done so that some leaves were lost, others transposed. Con- 
sequently some stories break off never to be finished, others break off to 
resume a few pages later; some, announced in epigraphs, never appear, 
others appear unannounced. Through this confusion the editor has 
threaded his way with patience, skill, and imagination. The greater part 
of the introduction is devoted to an attempt to establish the original state, 
contents, and order of parts of the codex (xv-—xxiii); to identify the 
sources of the stories and the works which have been translated or edited 
to form the present one (xxxi-clx); and to establish the date of the MS, 
which the editor considers a late 14th or early 15th C. copy of a somewhat 
older compendium (xv). 

After such rectifications as one can make with some certainty, the 
contents of the present-day codex are: Four miracles of Santiago (attrib- 
uted to Pope Calixtus, but not found in the Codex Caliztinus); Life and 
Passion of Santiago Alfeo; Destruction of Jerusalem; Life and Death of 
Pilate; Translation of the Head of Santiago Alfeo; The Pseudo-Turpin; 
Deseription of the Church of Santiago; some twenty miracles comprising 
substantially all of Book II of the Codex Calixtinus; Epiphany; Assump- 
tion of the Virgin. If we view this as a guide for pilgrims, the contents 
prove less heterogeneous than at first appears. 

Local tradition at Compostela involves two saints named James, relics 
of each of whom are venerated in the church (a cause of great confusion 
among the pious), and a large part of the MS is devoted to clarifying their 
identities. The first is, of course, St. James the Greater, patron of Com- 
postela and of Spain, who, according to tradition, preached in Spain and 
died there, and whose entire body is the principal relic preserved in the 
cathedral and the reason for its construction. It is to him that the 
miracles are attributed, both those from the Codex Calixtinus and those of 
other provenience. The other James is probably a composite personage. 
He is identified in our text as: James son of Alpheus; St. James the Less; 
first bishop of Jerusalem; “brother” (sc. “cousin”) of Jesus, since his 
mother is stated to have been a sister of Mary. Biblical scholars are not 
convinced that these are all the same person; suffice it to say here that a 
head, venerated as his, was taken from a church in Jerusalem, was trans- 
lated to Burgos and there turned over to Dofia Urraca who subsequently 
gave it to Archbishop Diego Gelmirez. He took it back to Galicia and 
presented it to the church, thus causing confusion among the faithful. 
The necessity of clarifying these matters explains the presence, in a book 
devoted to St. James the Greater, of two sections on St. James the Less. 
Inclusion of the Destruction of Jerusalem is explained by the theory (at- 
tributed to Josephus, 7v°) that the city was destroyed by the Lord as much 
for the death of James as for that of Jesus. The vengeance of the Lord 
on the city leads naturally to consideration of His vengeance on the person 
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of Pilate. The Pseudo-Turpin, with its description of the vision of 
Charlemagne, his campaigns in Spain (including Roncesvalles), the open- 
ing of the road to Compostela and the establishment of the shrine, all is 
matter which recommends itself for inclusion in such a book, as is the 
description of the church. The Epiphany and the Assumption cannot be 
related to the rest of the material, but they are edifying stories and could 
be ineluded in any medieval compendium of pious writing. 

Studying the contents, one misses an important item: no chapter re- 
lates the preaching of James the Greater in Spain, his martyrdom, the 
translation of his body by sea to Galicia, the interment at Compostela. 
One expects this to be the heart of the work. There is an epigraph (5r°) 
which reads: “. .. vos cdtamos da paixd et trasladagd de Santiago 
Zebedeu . .. ,” but the following story is of Santiago Alfeu. The editor 
plausibly suggests (xvii-xviii) that the story of Zebedeu was on leaves 
now missing, and that this epigraph, like others, is misplaced. 

The editor’s purpose (xxv) is purely linguistic, and he has carried it 
through with admirable skill and a really remarkable breadth of prepara- 
tion. Some readers will miss the cultural-historical background which 
some scholars give in similar editions, but I feel that this is a choice which 


The codex has been edited once before, by E. Lépez Aydillo in 1918. 
Judging by the evidence of the new one, that edition must have been very 
bad. Omitted and inserted words, letters and diacritics, misspellings and 
other lapses are noted on every page. Granted, however, that Lépez 
Aydillo was very careless, one wonders what is gained by pointing out in 
notes each smallest error of his.? This is distinct from the task (here 
admirably performed) of establishing a text which linguists may use with 
confidence in further research.® 


The critical method and norms of transcription are excellent (xxv- 
xxviii). This is a delicate point on which I have written before in these 


1T, A. Jenkins, for example, in his ed. of the Oxford MS of La Chanson 
de Roland (Boston, 1924), gives a wealth of background material. He com- 
ments (4, n.8) on the inaccurate imputation of idolatry to Mohammedans; the 
same imputation occurs in the Miragres de Santiago (26r°) without comment. 
each editor must make for himself. 

2I estimate these at over one thousand, some no more than an omitted 
cedilla. A cedilla omitted by the medieval scribe might be very interesting; a 
cedilla omitted by a careless modern editor is trivial. I am confident that the 
editor is victim of an early decision to give all the variant readings of his 
predecessor. The unfortunate cumulative effect is to give an appearance of 
personal animus against Lépez Aydillo. 

8 The number of misprints is astonishingly small. I could find only four 
or five, and of these only one in the transcription: 3r° ad fin., for moyte read 
noyte. 
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pages.* As noted in that earlier review, some editors seem to believe it 
possible to help the modern reader by introducing punctuation, spacing 
and diacritics, by resolving abbreviations in roman, and by modernizing 
the orthography in certain cases, without destroying linguistic evidence. 
The phrase in italics is the crux of the question; in my opinion, the pro- 
cedures described do destroy linguistic evidence.’ Pensado, by contrast, 
has here serupulously observed the most exacting requirements of the 
tradition of Menéndez Pidal. To be sure, his edition is ‘critical,’ not 
paleographiec nor diplomatic. He corrects dittographies, haplographies 
and other lapses of the scribe, but with the most exquisite reserve and 
caution. Unless the nature of the correction is certain, it is relegated to 
the notes; in all cases the reading of the MS is preserved for scholars who 
may disagree with his emendations. The advancement of scholarship often 
springs from such disagreements. 

The advantages of this responsible procedure may be illustrated by the 
occurrences in the text of the forms of mestre ‘master, teacher and (ob- 
solete meaning, at least in Portuguese) physician, surgeon.’ Etymologists 
generally derive the Portuguese cognate from Lat. magister.° Now the 
text of the Miragres normally presents the form méestre(s) with derivative 
méestria, and once (60r°) maenstre. The meaning is usually ‘master, 
teacher,’ but twice (in the passage on the cure of Vespasian, 9r°) the 
meaning is ‘healer, physician.’ Because the editor has carefully preserved 
the evidences of nasalization, we may speculate that, in Old Galician, at 
least, we are dealing with a blend of the derivatives of Lat. magister and 
minister, with the nasalization coming from the latter. Had the editor 
discarded the til, presuming that it lacked phonetic value, this line of 
speculation would have been closed to us. 

There are other points on which one might extend slightly the copious 
and judicious reasonings of the editor. One involves the case of a young 
man who was hanged from a gallows of some sort and would have died but 
that Santiago supported his feet. He comes to the shrine to thank the 
saint, and lays upon the altar the pertega with which he had been hanged 
(Ir°). The word pertega (mod. Port. pirtiga < Lat. pertica) ‘long stick, 
pole, perch,’ worries the editor because, strictly speaking, it is impossible 
to be hanged by one, but only by a rope depending from such a pole. 


4See HR, XXVIII (1960), 81-84. 

5 It goes without saying that there is no objection to modernizing a text 
for the student or general reader; cf. the excellent modern versions of the 
Roland by Bédier and of the Cid by Salinas and by Alfonso Reyes. But no 
linguist would draw linguistic conclusions from them. 

6 Sometimes from acc. sg. magistrum, with an unexplained, but not un- 
precedented, shift of o to e in the final syllable. See Edwin B. Williams, From 
Latin to Portuguese, Philadelphia, 1938, index, s.v. mestre. 
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Why then did he not bring to the altar the immediate cause of danger, the 
rope? I suggest that pertega means here not ‘pole,’ but ‘long forked 
stick,’ and that the method of hanging was to insert the victim’s neck in 
the fork and raise him in the air. Certainly a small cord or thong would 
have been used to prevent escape, but this is quite different from a gallows 
rope. Gal. forqua is used in the passage as a synonym for pertega, and 
the verb is enforquado. The etymon, Lat. furca ‘forked stick, fork-shaped 
gallows,’ supports this interpretation. 

Another passage (25v°) describes the preparations for Charlemagne’s 
invasion of the Peninsula, and states: “Et enté jiitardse todos énas lides 
de Bordel . . . ,” literally: “And then they all came together in the battles 
of Bordeaux. .. .” Bordeaux is an obvious rallying point, but there has 
been no mention of battles there, and the text is plainly corrupted. I 
suggest seribal omission of n, thus: “Et ent6 jiitarése todos énas li[n]des 
de Bordel . . . ,” “And then they all came together at the (city) limits of 
Bordeaux . . .” (lindes < Lat. limites). 

In the Epiphany story, a passage describes the departure of the Magi: 
“Et ford por hiia cidade de Cecilia . . . que auia nome Tarso.” The city 
is Tarsus, home of St. Paul, and it lies in Cilicia. The editor suggests 
(219 n.8) that Cecilia is a simple seribal error (‘metatesis ortografica’) for 
Celicia. But this is not a nonce form nor an isolated case. Similar pas- 
sages occur in the two Old Portuguese MSS of the Life of Saint Alezis: 
“... a cidade de Tarsioa da terra de Cezilya.” and: “. . . a cidade de 
tarsia da/terra de cezilia....”* Evidently, scribes of Portugal and 
Galicia unfamiliar with the geography of the eastern Mediterranean reg- 
ularly confused Cilicia and Sicilia. 

The edition contains an ample glossary (317-360), and is illustrated 
with eight handsome plates reproducing pages of the MS. The transerip- 
tion of the text is followed by a copious appendix (237-307) which ex- 
tracts the various writings identified by the editor as sources of the several 
parts of the book (the Codex Calixtinus [Liber Sancti Jacobi], the Legenda 
Aurea and the Flos Sanctorum, other hagiographiec writings, chronicles, the 
Bible, ete.). The long and careful process of gathering and sifting which 
has gone to produce this appendix is eloquent testimony to the breadth of 
scholarship and to the indefatigable industry of the editor to which I have 
tried to give appropriate credit here. 


JosepH H. D. ALLEN, Jr. 
University of Illinois 


7 The first citation is from Codex Alcobacensis 36, 150v° 14; the second 
from Cod. Ale. 266, 70r° 13-14. See J. H. D. Allen, Jr., Two Old Portuguese 
Versions of ‘‘ The Life of Saint Alezis,’’ Urbana, 1953. 
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Libro de Calixto y Melibea y de ia puta vieja Celestina. Sevilla, 1502. 
Faesimile edition, under the direction of Antonio Pérez y Gémez. 
(“. .. la fonte que mana y corre... ,” Obras fuera de serie.) 
Talleres de Tipografia Moderna, Valencia, 1958: 64 folios. 


The present facsimile copy of an important bibliographical rarity, the 
original of which is in the Biblioteca Nacional, heightens the feeling of 
esteem and gratitude which students of Spanish literature already feel 
toward Antonio Pérez y Gémez. Although a recently published critical 
edition has been based upon the same work, the usefulness of this repro- 
duction has not for this reason been diminished. 

Successive waves of interest in the Celestina have promised to bring it 
ever closer to the status of a “well-studied” classic. Yet some of the most 
elementary things we should like to know about it still hover beyond our 
reach. Though at times we may carelessly drop the question marks from 
our best guesses about various aspects of it, unfortunately we cannot 
thereby transform them into facts. We do not know, for example, whether 
we possess the first edition. If we do indeed possess it, we do not know 
precisely what the total work comprised; which is to say that we do not 
know precisely how the author’s original creation looked to its readers. 
We do not know for certain who wrote the work, or when, or where, or 
whether he wrote it alone or in collaboration—and if the latter is true, how 
many collaborators might we number? Even the “work” itself must be 
qualified and defined: do we speak of the Comedia as originally conceived 
and executed, the product of the initial creative impulse; or do we speak of 
the Tragicomedia of two or three or more years later, the one which poster- 
ity has fostered, until this century? May we rely upon the accompanying 
introductory and concluding materials for authentic information upon the 
cireumstances of the work’s genesis and the identity of the author, or was 
this all an invention of an ingenious printer’s corrector? May we con- 
fidently assume even that all of what passes specifically for corrector’s 
observations is in fact the work of a single individual? 

This edition alone will not solve any of the persistent problems of the 
Celestina. But this reproduction, together with other like reproductions 
of the few extant early texts, will multiply the opportunities for compara- 
tive study of the originals—to the degree that working with facsimiles will 
permit. Whether or not such a close scrutiny of the available editions will 
yield some significant data remains to be seen—at least this possible source 
of information must be serupulously examined. By this avenue we may 
discover, perhaps, that Proaza had no direct connection with the Tragicom- 
edia—that his contributions were made solely to the Comedia, and that 
these were copied, altered and added to by other hands. 

Minutiae, for the most part, yes. Quisquiliae, often, perhaps; but 
what may be the implications of the following variants, for example? 
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It has been customary to refer to the Celestina as a “Terentian” work, 
for obvious reasons, of course: there can be no doubt that the author was 
familiar with Terence. An explicit statement which apparently supports 
this may be observed in the Comedia of Sevilla, 1501 (third strophe from 
the end of the introductory octaves) : 


Jamas yo no vi terenciana, 

despues que me acuerdo, ni nadie la vido, 
obra de estilo tan alto y subido 

en lengua comun vulgar castellana. 


(“I never saw a Terentian work of such lofty and elevated style, . . . in 
eommon everyday Spanish.”) What might the reader of 1501 understand 
by this? Did it mean: “I never saw a Terentian work (comedy) in Span- 
ish comparable to this one (work/comedy) in loftiness of style”; or: “I 
never saw a Terentian work (a comedy of Terence/a comedy like the com- 
edies of Terence), the (Latin) style of which was the equal of the lofty 
style of the Spanish work”; or: “I never saw a Latin work written in a 
style like that of the master stylist, Terence, which was equal to the lofty 
style of this Spanish work?” 

It seems that the latter notion might have been floating in the mind of 
the editor or corrector who changed the first and the fourth lines in the 
Tragicomedia of Sevilla, 1502: 


Jamas yo no vide en lengua romana, 
despues que me acuerdo, ni nadie la vido, 
obra de estilo tan alto, subido 

en tosca ni griega ni castellana. 


(“I never saw a work of such lofty, elevated style . . . in Latin or in 
Tuscan or in Greek or in Spanish.”) 

That the “corrector” who made this change may have reflected the 
original intention of an earlier editor (Proaza?) seems to be suggested by 
the reading of the Toledo, 1500, edition : 


Jamas no Vi sino terenciana, 

despues que me acuerdo, ni nadie la vido, 
obra de estilo tan alto e sobido 

en lengua comun vulgar castellana. 


(“I never saw a work of such lofty and elevated style—written in common 
everyday Spanish— . . . except a Terentian work [a work of Terence/a 
work like the works of Terence].”) If Proaza was still the corrector in 
1502, incidentally, might he not have preferred to restore the reading of 
1500, instead of attempting to clarify an altered reading of 1501 by yet 
another emendation? 
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In any case, what was the implied comparison? It seems reasonable 
to assume that a work in the form of a drama was understood—taken for 
granted—in each instance. Yet these opinions were expressed, it will be 
remembered, in a period in which Terence was widely admired for his 
Latin style, a recognized model of Latinity for the linguistically interested 
humanistic student. Moreover, the difference between comparing the 
Celestina with a “Terentian work” and with a “work of Terence” is a real 
one. The one will involve only the Celestina and Terence; the other may 
set the Celestina against the background of the humanistic plays, the tradi- 
tion of which was already a century old when the Celestina was written. 

But this edition of the Libro stirs interest for reasons beyond its testi- 
mony for historical semantics. Since we possess, in effect, two versions of 
the Celestina, which of the available texts may we most depend upon to 
represent each stage? As one of the 1502 editions, the Libro becomes a 
contender for the réle of the first—that is, the most authoritative—edition 
of the twenty-one act Tragicomedia. Or, if it is not the first, where might 
it stand with relation to the original amplified version? Criado de Val 
and Trotter chose precisely this text as the one most suitably constituted 
to represent this stage (Tragicomedia de Calixto y Melibea, I, Madrid, 
1958). Might not this fact render superfluous a facsimile edition at this 
time? Regrettably, no. Certain disquieting features of the critical edi- 
tion in progress prompt an attitude of caution. The reason adduced for 
the choice of their base text was that since the edition of Salamanca attrib- 
uted to Porras (quoting Penney, The Book Called Celestina, p. 37) has so 
many errors that it is certain that Proaza had no responsibility in it, “Es, 
sin duda, la edicién de Sevilla la mas satisfactoria de las correspondientes 
a este afio” (“Criterio de la edicién,” p. xi). It is possible that in the 
second volume the silent dismissal here of several other extant copies of 
1502 will be explained. As is known, further, Foulché-Delbose specifically 
compared the present version (designated “F”) with the Sevilla, 1502, 
Tragicomedia (his “E”), which he theorized might be the princeps, and 
concluded that this Libro “est une des quatre réimpressions de la premiére 
de la Tragicomedia de Calixto y Melibea” (RH, LXXVIII [1930], 567). 
All of Foulché-Delbose’s detailed examinations of the early editions, in- 
explicably, go unmentioned in the “Criterio de la edicién.” The seemingly 
vague and casual basis of the choice of text, together with other details 
possibly misleading to the inexperienced student of the Celestina, such as 
the ambiguous statement justifying the choice of the Comedia de Calisto y 
Melibea (Sevilla, 1501) as a source of variant readings: “. . . la hemos 
preferido a la de Toledo de 1500 por razones tipogrdficas (p. xi),” and the 
implication that the Biblioteca Nacional possesses an edition of Burgos, 
1499 (p. xi, note 12), cast a faint shadow over the integrity of the work— 
but, happily, of a sort that can be dispelled by the second volume. 
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This facsimile edition, in short, is far from being superfluous. It 
places the original text in the hands of many investigators who might not 
otherwise easily consult it. The basic and essential studies of the Celestina 
texts have not yet been completed. For their completion all original 
sources available must be taken into account. 


Epwin J. WEBBER 
Northwestern University 


Gil Vicente. Tragicomedia de Amadis de Gaula. Edited by T. P. 
Waldron. Manchester University Press (Barnes & Noble, Inc., New 
York), 1959: 111 pages. 


Most students of early peninsular drama would probably agree that, 
although perhaps less significant than that of Encina or Torres Naharro, 
the work of the Portuguese Gil Vicente is a good deal more fun. Asked 
to single out Vicente’s most important contribution to this peninsular 
theatre, many would probably point to the use of chivalresque material, 
especially in Don Duardos and Amadis de Gaula. Mr. Waldron, in the 
Introduction to his excellent edition of this latter play, suggests that to 
lump the two pieces together is to misunderstand the essentially ironic, 
even comic nature, of Vicente’s Amadis. Making a close study of the 
adaptations from the romance in the episode of the knight’s estrangement 
from and later reconciliation with Oriana, the editor has sought to show 
that as regards both events and language the playwright has treated the 
theme of chivalry in a manner so satirical as to border on the grotesque. 
Oriana, “another of Vicente’s wayward heroines,” dismisses Amadis on 
hearing a rumour of his infidelity. Amadis resolves to do penance for the 
sake of love and, renouncing the world and his name, he joins a hermit, 
until a letter from Oriana, in which she relents of her harshness, brings 
him running back to her as the play ends. A good deal of the fun arises 
from the swift and inconsequential changes of scene and mood, and 
whether or not Vicente’s mockery was as deliberate or sustained as Mr. 
Waldron suggests, such episodes as that where the knight is handed a 
broom by the hermit to sweep the mice out of their retreat, cannot fail to 
raise the question of the author’s intentions, so consistently misunderstood 
by critics who refer to the lyricism of the play, or see in it, along with 
Don Duardos, a forerunner of the heroic drama. 

Amadis de Gaula bears the date 1533, in the Copilacgao of 1562, which 
contains the earliest extant version of the play; and it would therefore be 
among Vicente’s last works. In offering this separate edition Mr. Waldron 
has made a happy choice. He has followed the 1562 text, as reproduced 
in the facsimile edition issued by the Biblioteca Nacional of Lisbon in 1928, 
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with sparing and judicious modernisation. A workmanlike and unusually 
well-written Introduction whets the appetite for what is to come; and in 
his notes to the play the editor deals expeditiously with the linguistic 
difficulties of Vicente’s strange Castilian. It is unfortunate that there is 
no reference in the text to the notes, which are placed at the end of the 
book according to the usual practice in this series. 

This new presentation of Gil Vicente’s Amadis de Gaula, added to the 
rather small body of individual plays of this writer available in good 
modern editions, is a worthy successor to the inexpensive and useful 
Spanish texts already put out by the Manchester University Press. 


C. A. Jones 
Oxford 


Estudios sobre Lope de Vega. Tomo tercero. By Joaquin de Entram- 
basaguas. C.S.I.C., Madrid, 1958: 664 pages. 


Coming after an interval of eleven years, this new set of Estudios 
continues the series impressively opened by volumes I and II in 1946 and 
1947, respectively. A fourth is announced as in press, and will be fol- 
lowed in turn by a fifth and more, either in preparation or still in the 
planning stage. The portion of the work on hand to date already entitles 
the author to rank among the most diligent and productive scholars in the 
field. When finished, it will be a massive contribution indeed. 

Volume ITI, like its forerunners, is a collection of investigations sepa- 
rately published earlier. Few libraries are likely to possess all the jour- 
nals in which the originals are to be found. The latter have moreover 
been revised, at least to the extent of correcting misprints, and sometimes 
more radically. Since their reappearance in convenient form, in clear 
type and on paper of good quality, also greatly simplifies consultation and 
quotation, the book’s usefulness is evident. The reader counts on its 
eventual further enhancement through a detailed index like that covering 
the first two volumes, to their enormous advantage as works of reference. 
The three contain information going well beyond the promise of the mere 
table of contents. 

To be sure this one affords nothing comparable in scope and importance 
with the indispensable “Guerra literaria del Siglo de Oro” that oecupied a 
major section of both the others. But, drawing on the same acquaintance 
with Lope and his times, it has none the less much to offer. It is perhaps 
especially gratifying to meet. the first article, “Los famosos libelos contra 
unos cémicos,” hitherto not easily accessible in its complete version. (The 
satirical verses themselves were reproduced in Entrambasaguas’ selection 
of Cardos del jardin de Lope {Madrid, 1942].) Most of the other studies 
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too are concerned with assigning to Lope lyrics previously unknown, 
anonymous, or of doubtful attribution, providing improved readings, or 
gathering together compositions formerly scattered (“Cartas poéticas de 
Lope de Vega y Lifién de Riaza”; as an admittedly inadequate example 
of the author’s revisions, let me call attention to the changes in his foot- 
notes and the modernized orthography of his texts in this instance). One, 
“Cronos en el metaforismo de Lope de Vega,” is more strictly critical than 
the rest, plentiful as esthetic appraisals are throughout. Two, “Un pasaje 
lopista de Salas Barbadillo” and “Blair y Munarriz, mentores estéticos de 
la critica lopiana,” pertain to the history of Lope’s reputation. Most 
contain material of significance for its biographical implications, and once 
or twice, as Entrambasaguas recognizes, for little else (“Los famosos 
libelos” and “Villancicos a los misterios del Rosario”). 

In reality, although some of the poetry is of excellent quality, no new 
gems of the first water are restored to their rightful owner, nor do we see 
him in any strikingly unfamiliar light. An unswervingly loyal lopista, 
Entrambasaguas now and then verges on excessive indulgence. Yet it 
would be unfair to forget that some of the now familiar light we owe 
precisely to him; while, on the other hand, to every shred of Lope some 
luster attaches, if only because it is his, whether authentically or hypo- 
thetically. For it is not inconceivable that further discoveries may here 
and there affect an attribution, as the author would be the first to admit. 
It would nevertheless be advisable to be sure of one’s facts before ventur- 
ing to differ with him. His tone with those who disagree can be as sharp 
as if they disagreed from sheer perversity. . 

In proportion to the size of the book, misprints are not offensively 
numerous; nor, considering the intended audience, are they by and large a 
problem to correct. To judge by the contents listed on the dust jacket of 
volume III, volume IV should prove to be of greater interest. 


Epwin S. Morsy 
University of California 


Lope de Vega. La Dorotea. Edicién de Edwin S. Morby. Editorial 
Castalia, n.p., 1958: 501 pages. 


A major prose work of the XVIIth century, surpassed only by the 
Quijote in Professor Morby’s opinion (p. 33), supercharged with problems 
of interpretation—its place in Lope’s biography, its genre, and the in- 
numerable details of its erudite diseussions—is now available in an an- 
notated edition as near to deserving the qualification of “definitive” as any 
work of scholarship may ever aspire to come. If there is one word which 
characterizes this book it is cuidado. The loving care of two decades or 
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more of studying the unique Dorotea is evident in the abundance of docu- 
mentation presented in the Notes—the fruit of long years of unhurried 
reading focussed on the Dorotea, and particularly on its learned passages— 
and in the well-balanced Introduction. The bibliographical Index of Notes 
opens up the wealth of information stored in the pages of this edition. 
Editor and publisher, printer and binder cooperated to produce a beautiful 
book, worthy of its contents. 

Although Dr. Morby modestly refuses to offer a general “interpreta- 
tion” (9) (the quotation marks are his) of the work, his concept of La 
Dorotea centers around its “modalidad doble o miltiple” (23). The eva- 
sive term accién en prosa covers up the true nature of the story: a tragedy, 
but an ironic one. Time is equally ambivalent and iridescent: the time of 
Lope’s youthful adventure, and the time of its hypothetical revision around 
1630, so that “hay que hablar de la coexistencia de dos tiempos o de una 
oscilacién entre ellos” (23). Erudition likewise shows a double aspect, 
serious and ironical: the booklearning of the young people and the popular 
learning of Gerarda’s -refranes enhance each other in “magnifica tensién 
barroca y espléndido contraste también irénico” (26). Throughout the 
Introduction Dr. Morby discusses the concept of tragedy as applied to La 
Dorotea and sees “la verdadera tragedia de La Dorotea [en] la mente de la 
ilusién juvenil. Esto si no es reconocer un defecto, es también reconocer 
un valor. Si no, no existiria esta tragedia irénica . . . que sdlo es tragedia 
para el corazén, con ses raisons que la raison ne connait pas” (33). 

The text reproduces of course the first edition of 1632 with the variants 
existing among the three copies of the Biblioteca Nacional and in the two 
subsequent XVIIth century editions. Dr. Morby’s Notes are a model of 
exhaustive information concisely presented. To compress data of all kinds 
accumulated over the years into clear and succinct notes, to decide what to 
quote and what to indicate by reference only, is a technique that has its 
own functional beauty. Dr. Morby is an editor’s editor. This reviewer 
ean testify that he has had ample opportunity to consult La Dorotea, ed. 
Morby, in his own work and has never found it wanting. The Notes are 
particularly strong when they trace back widespread philosophical, scien- 
tifie, and folkloristic beliefs, e.g. note 15 of Preliminares on the theory of 
poetry and prose; I, 65 and 66 about gold. Dr. Morby exploited to the 
full a great number of Renaissance manuals, all listed in his Bibliography. 

It is not the least of the merits of this edition that its Bibliography 
provides quick orientation about many scientific and other non-literary 
works which are marginal but often important to our studies, such as the 
three medical works of Trivero (483). Astonishing also is the number of 
Lope titles utilized, 315 in all, ineluding the Epistolario. 

Dr. Morby has raised the art of editorial craftsmanship to a new high 
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level. Any worker in the field, not only future editors, will have to con- 
sult it. 
ArNnoLp G. REICHENBERGER 
University of Pennsylvania 


La intriga secundaria en el teatro de Lope de Vega. By Diego Marin. 
University of Toronto Press. (Coleccién Studium, 22.) Ediciones de 
Andrea, México, 1958: 197 pazes. 


Diego Marin has published the first extensive and systematic study of 
the unity of action—or the lack of it—in the comedia. His work is an 
investigation of the subplot in 146 plays by Lope. Although smaller in 
seope than Morley and Bruerton’s Chronology, it resembles the latter in 
the use of statistical data. 

Sr. Marin states that the first difficulty involved in this study “es la 
falta de un concepto de la intriga secundaria que evoque sin mds una 
imagen clara y generalmente aceptada de su caracter. En este sentido, el 
inglés ‘subplot’ es mucho més conecreto y reconocible.” For the title, 
intriga secundaria was chosen in preference to other terms used throughout 
the volume: trama and accién combined variously with subordinada, menor, 
secundaria; and subintriga. To one versed in the terminology of the 
English theater, intriga suggests “intrigue,” the scheme of a character (for 
example, Iago’s intrigue in Othello) or of a group depending for success 
upon the ignorance of another character or group against whom it is 
directed. On this score it would not be unreasonable to express a prefer- 
ence for trama or accién instead of intriga, but, since Sr. Marin did decide 
on the latter, it would have been preferable had he given prestige to the 
single term subintriga in the title of his book. 

As for the semantic value of English subplot, it appears that the author 
has been unduly influenced by 2 quotation that he took from an article by 
A. A. Parker, who cites M. C. Bradbrook, Themes and Conventions of 
Elizabethan Tragedy. “The subplot,” says Bradbrook, “is a device which 
the nineteenth century rejected as loose and untidy, and even Sheridan 
objected that the ‘subplot should have as little to do with the main plot as 
possible.’” The point here is that in Elizabethan drama the nature of the 
subplot was not always what Sheridan, in the late eighteenth century, 
deemed it should be. Earlier, it was in the main only loosely joined to the 
main plot; later, it tended to be integrated with it. Its evolution, then, 
was not unlike “el rumbo peculiar que tomé la intriga secundaria en el 
teatro espaiiol, hacia una completa integracién en la trama general mds 
bien que hacia la estricta separacién a que aludia Sheridan en la cita 
anterior. Y de tal rumbo,” Sr. Marin continues, “el principal responsable 
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fue, como de otros muchos, Lope de Vega.” And with respect to Eliz- 
abethan drama, one may add that the factor of integration of the subplot 
depended on the maturing skill of Shakespeare. 

In his next paragraph Sr. Marin describes the two types of intriga 
secundaria, separable and inseparable, that will be observed in his work: 
“ ., una accién subordinada, pero desarrollada con relativa independencia 
de la principal. El enlace con ésta puede ser temftico, en cuyo caso re- 
sultaré separable, o bien tematico y orgdnico, en cuyo caso resultaré in- 
separable. El] doble criterio que aplicaremos para identificar una intriga 
secundaria como ‘subplot’ seré pues: 1) que tenga desarrollo dramatico y 
relativamente independiente de la accién principal. Si estos requisitos no 
se dan, lo que tendremos seri un simple episodio o uno de los hilos que 
forman la trama tinica y completa.” It may surprise some to learn that 
out of 146 plays examined only 32 contain an intriga secundaria in the 
sense just defined. In the other plays there are, of course, “intrigas 
secundarias, pero tan bien integradas en la trama central que pierden todo 
eardcter auténomo y pasan a formar parte de una sola trama compleja 
unificada.” A common example would be the entremesil scene between the 
gracioso and the criada. 

The author conducts his investigation on two levels, so to speak, quanti- 
tative and qualitative. First, he has analyzed 146 plays, distributed among 
nine classifications and three chronological periods. The raw results of his 
analyses are revealed in a percentage chart (Cuadro estadistico) in Chap- 
ter I. In the “Apéndice” are listed the title of each play, the date, its 
classification, and an indication of whether or not there is a subplot. 

The greater part of the book consists of a qualitative analysis of 43 
plays selected from the total number. For each play Sr. Marin presents 
the distinguishing aspects of the plot as a whole, then a brief synopsis of 
each act. This is followed by an Esquema escénico, which is a visual 
representation of the interaction of the main plot and the secondary plot 
(or plots), according to act, scene, and subscene. Lastly he discusses the 
dramatic function of the subplot, by what means it illuminates and inten- 
sifies the significance of the main plot. Proceeding in this manner, the 
author treats eight comedias histéricas in Chapter II, four legendarias in 
Chapter ITI, and four hagiogrdficas in Chapter IV. Chapter V deals with 
seven “Comedias de excepcién, sin intriga secundaria” (two histéricas, 
four legendarias, and one hagiografica). Chapter VI is devoted to twenty 
“Comedias de trama compleja con intriga secundaria” (novelescas, his- 
térico-novelescas, legendario-novelescas, hagiogrdafico-novelescas, mitold- 
gicas, costumbristas). 

The first part of Chapter VII (“Uso y evolucién de los elementos 
subalternos de la trama”) reviews that portion of the Cuadro estadistico 
which shows a steady decline in the use of subplot: the decline is partly 
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due to the decrease in the number of histéricas and legendarias and the 
increase in the number of costumbristas. It also summarizes Lope’s prac- 
tice with respect to the moment of initiation and desenlace of the subplot. 
The second part of the chapter takes up the various accessory elements of 
the plot which do not qualify as genuine intrigas secundarias. Following 
the “Conclusién,” the volume ends with a “Bibliografia,” the above men- 
tioned “Apéndice,” and an “indice alfabético.” 

With a few exceptions, the historical, legendary, and hagiographic 
plays have an intriga secundaria; the purely fictitious plays do not. By 
what principle was Lope guided in this respect? The author poses this 
question in the Introduction and he properly comes back to it in his Con- 
elusion. In his opinion Lope wrote the first three groups of plays with 
the serious intent to “ensalzar deleitando” and the last group for mere 
entertainment. Any dramatization of a historical episode, or one believed 
to be so, that seeks to exalt la fe, patriotism, or some other national virtue 
will have a relatively independent subplot to contrast or parallel the main 
one, whose central theme will be intensified in a different key. Here the 
unity is thematic rather than organic. The “comedias de libre invencién” 
attempt to integrate into one complex plot all of the subordinate action. 
Here a certain organic unity is achieved, but sometimes there is also a 
thematic enlace. Sr. Marin presents a rather convincing case. His 
hypothesis, if true, means that Lope wrote the far larger percentage of the 
146 plays for mere entertainment and that he did so at an increasing rate 
during his career. 

Would a study of the remainder of Lope’s 498 plays accord with the 
statistics of this one and support its conclusion? A similar study of the 
theater of other Golden Age dramatists would be of value. Diego Marin 
has written his book with painstaking care and keen perception; he has 
given us a better understanding of the drama of Lope de Vega. 


Ramon RozzeLu 
Ohio State University 


The Metamorphoses of Don Juan. By Leo Weinstein. (Stanford Studies 
in Language and Literature, XVIII.) Stanford University Press: 
Stanford, 1959: iv + 223 pages. 


Thousands of books, monographs, essays, articles, reviews, and news- 
paper pieces attest to the enduring popularity of the Burlador of Seville, 
but John Austen’s Story of Don Juan (London, 1939) is the only general 
treatment of the theme in English to precede this volume by Professor 
Weinstein. Since the Austen book is not particularly scholarly, complete, 
or well-balanced, and since no other, in whatever language, is at all recent, 
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Professor Weinstein’s study has been sorely needed. Fortunately, his 
account of the many-faceted theme pretty well fills the need. 

The research is sound, comprehensive, and free of nationalistic axe- 
grinding (a fault seriously marring many foreign efforts). There are 
chapters on origins; the individual versions of Tirso, Moliére, Mozart, 
Hoffmann, and Zorrilla; the romantic Don Juan; connections with Faust 
and Miguel de Mafiara; and three chapters on the post-romantic reaction, 
the turn of the century, and the present status of the legend. An extensive 
bibliography and a very useful catalogue of 490 versions of the theme 
(representing searcely one third of the known total), arranged chronolog- 
ically according to country, round out the volume. 

Since the whole story is told in 175 pages, Dr. Weinstein had to limit 
himself in general to those basic authors who created the forms in which 
the legend was destined to be molded. By discussing the followers cur- 
sorily or listing them in footnotes he avoids becoming bogged down in 
minutiae. More often than not he gives a plain, factual account of the 
metamorphoses of the theme rather than theories about the psychology of 
the writers and the Zeitgeist that influenced their beliefs. And when he 
does attempt something like this he is perhaps less successful than when 
he sticks to a straight story, which is scarcely surprising. As to what has 
given the theme its curious fascination for so many writers in so many 
times and places and why its birth had to await the advent of Renaissance 
Spain, no two critics would agree. 

Any small weaknesses in the book do not affect the basic soundness of 
the treatment. In the second chapter we might object to the slight space 
devoted to folkloric aspects of the legend. In fact, the whole section on 
the origins of the theme could well be enlarged to afford a better picture of 
the nature of its provenience, especially the reasons why it occurred in 
Spain ca. 1600. 

Concerning the character and age of Tirso’s Don Juan, it is difficult to 
accept the author’s contention that he was a burlador (“practical joker,” 
“mocker,” “jester,” he translates) rather than a seductor (p. 13). Since 
burlador in this play surely means “seducer” in the first place, his whole 
distinction largely breaks down. Nor is it easy to see the youth and in- 
experience of the classic Don Juan, a point the author makes more than 
onee (pp. 13, 164, ete.) Actually, Don Juan is a mature seducer (“burlar 
es habito antiguo mio,” Tirso’s protagonist admits, Act I, 891-892), a 
mancebo (1,579) to be sure, but no mozalbete. Neither middle-aged nor old 
until modern times, he was still no Byronie stripling; after all it does take 
some time to have seduced 1003 women in Spain alone, if we may believe 
Mozart. Finally, Dorimon and Villiers were not the first to show him in 
revolt against society (p. 25; and ef. p. 94). Tirso’s hero had already 
denied the authority of father, king, society, and finally, to his sorrow, God. 
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In chapter five, the author attempts to explain why Don Juan’s for- 
tunes declined during the eighteenth century, noting that he “is at his best 
in a society that keeps its women behind barred windows and permits them 
to go out only in the company of chaperones. That is why Don Juan was 
born in seventeenth-century Spain, where contact between the sexes is 
limited to fiery but hidden glances . . .” (p. 37). All well and good, but 
why the seventeenth century especially? Why even Spain? Somehow, 
the Middle Ages would seem equally apropos and the Moslem world of the 
Near East, ideal. 

In diseussing certain innovations in the theme introduced by Cérdoba y 
Maldonado (p. 50) Dr. Weinstein observes that they will be taken up by 
the romanticists in the next century. Yet, not every “advance” in the 
treatment of a theme is planned consciously by the author next in line, 
though when one is following the evolution of a theme down through the 
centuries, the temptation must be very strong to see clearly definable 
sequential patterns.' 

In the otherwise excellent chapter on the Mafiara legend, I miss a dis- 
eussion of the famous chicken-and-egg problem of the Duque de Rivas’ 
Don Alvaro and the Mérimée nouvelle, a fairly important point sinee the 
French author is credited (p. 108 ff.) with having introduced Miguel de 
Majiara’s story into modern Don Juan literature. 

The Epilogue makes a few general remarks on the types of Don Juans 
natural to various countries. Not all these observations are completely 
fortunate: e.g., in arguing that “the English mind is ill at ease in an 
atmosphere of miraculous and supernatural events” (p. 171), the author 
lays himself open to a comparison with the rational mind of France, also 
ill at ease with the supernatural, yet a country where by his own admission 
Don Juan has long flourished. And in judging England too moral to 
appreciate Don Juan (loc. cit.), he might well be asked whether Germany 
is a more likely habitat, and yet Germany has abounded in Don Juan 
versions. 

The Catalogue of versions (pp. 187-214) is extensive if not exhaustive. 
Since the compiler admits to drawing heavily from my own Bibliography 
of the Don Juan Theme, perhaps I may be permitted one criticism. Much 
of the explanatory matter is taken directly, often verbatim, but in the 
process the asterisks that marked unverified items have been omitted (e.g., 
Nos. 43, 100, 108, 110, 234, 236, 238, 301). This implies a certainty about 
the data supplied which I myself do not feel, and I doubt whether my 
successor has verified the information in all cases on his own. A few of 


1 Similarly, do most of the romantics derive from Hoffmann or simply 
resemble him (see pp. 78-79 and chapter eight, passim)? And did Bernard 
Shaw consciously take the last step (if there was just one more to be taken) 
by having Don Juan run away from a pursuing woman (p. 152)? 
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the doubtful points are settled in my supplements and in those of Everett 
W. Hesse, though none of these articles is referred to in the bibliography 
of works consulted.” 
But these are minor faults at worst in a very welcome, ably conceived 
and executed definitive work. 
Armand E. SINGER 
West Virginia University 


Francisco de Rojas Zorrilla and the Tragedy. By Raymond R. MacCurdy. 
(University of New Mexico Publications in Language and Literature, 
13.) University of New Mexico Press, Albuquerque, 1958: xiii + 
161 pages. 


The sixteen plays selected for this study of Rojas’ tragic art include 
all of the comedias (martyr plays excepted) which MacCurdy believes 
Rojas wrote in their entirety and which he considers tragedies in a broad 
sense. Among them is Del rey abajo, ninguno, despite the author’s doubts 
about its authenticity. 

Two preliminary chapters provide a summary of Rojas’ biography and 
discussion of the theory and practice of tragedy in Spain’s Golden Cen- 
turies. Chapters III, IV, and V contain most of the analysis of Rojas’ 
tragic themes, characters, and dramatic technique, and show how rarely 
these plays conform to certain theories of tragedy, especially those of 
Aristotle. Although the author explains some of Rojas’ non-Aristotelian 
practices by reference to the artistic norms of the Baroque, he prefers in 
chapter VI to justify classification of the plays as tragedies by interpret- 
ing broadly the modified Aristotelianism of Rojas’ contemporary, Gonzalez 
de Salas, who accepted in tragedy the happy ending for an evil protagonist 
on the grounds that this caused perturbacién if not pity and terror. Mac- 
Curdy grants that most of the plays studied are closer to melodrama or 
tragicomedy than to “true tragedy.” In the Conclusion he points out that 
Rojas, more than his fellow dramatists, emphasized the inescapability of 
tragic issues and that he treated them not primarily as social or religious 
problems but as considerations affecting the happiness of individuals intent 
on following the impulses of their hearts. Also, Rojas’ tragic art is re- 
garded as representing a return to the tragedy of the late sixteenth century 
in that he showed a special predilection for Senecan themes, especially 


2 Misprints are few in this well produced volume. I noted the following: 
write origenes (pp. 6 and 182, under ‘‘Menéndez Pidal’’); origen (p. 182, 
under ‘‘ Marafién’’); under the Catalogue of Don Juan Versions, ‘‘ Azpiroz’’ 
(No. 6), Cornet (No. 186), ‘‘ghost’’ not ‘‘guest’’ (No. 217), ‘‘Ludwig 
Robert’’ not ‘‘Robert Ludwig’’ (No. 288). 
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violent revenge, and for exaggerated tragic figures, as well as a lack of 
restraint in expressing emotion. 

To the extent that the author concerns himself with analysis and inter- 
pretation of Rojas’ dramaturgical practices, this book is eminently reward- 
ing. One of its greatest contributions is the analysis of three of Rojas’ 
least known and most significant tragic plays, Lucrecia y Tarquino, 
Numancia destruida, and Morir pensando matar. Remarks on the drama- 
turgical tendencies shown in Rojas’ use of his sources are particularly 
suggestive, as are the generalizations on his uses of soliloquy and debate. 
The author notes Rojas’ unusual fondness for the unhappy ending— 
reflecting, I think, the dramatist’s characteristic reliance on the unconven- 
tional and the bizarre, whether in the form of the sensationally tragic or 
the grotesquely comic, as a means of seeking audience approval. 

A major defect of this book is its insistent analyzing of Rojas’ tragic 
art in terms of whether it conforms to Aristotelian and certain other ready- 
made criteria of tragedy which take no account of dramatic practices in 
seventeenth-century Spain. Conclusions based on this approach are nat- 
urally negative. We are told that Rojas was “not trying to write classical 
or even Shakespearean tragedy” (p. 79), and the author disavows any wish 
“to impose upon Rojas esthetic principles not of his own choosing” (pp. 
xii—xiii), professing to use the Poetics only as a frame of reference. 
Nevertheless, the choice of Menéndez y Pelayo’s essentially Aristotelian 
definition of tragedy in order to determine the number of Rojas’ tragedies 
(p. 20), the stress on the failure to inspire pity and terror as reason for 
denying the category of tragedy to a large number of plays (pp. 131-133), 
and the repeated denials that Rojas’ practices conform to Aristotelian 
norms, all suggest that the tragic concepts of the Poetics are more 
than a frame of reference. Not until chapter VI (pp. 129-131) does the 
author cite a theory of tragedy (that of Gonzdélez de Salas) which he finds 
applicable to more than a very few of Rojas’ tragic plays, and then he 
seems unwilling to accept entirely its validity. Perhaps more affirmative 
theoretical conclusions might have been reached if the author had con- 
centrated on a thorough analysis of Rojas’ practices in a few plays clearly 
acceptable as tragedies in order to deduce what Rojas’ conception of 
tragedy was or the extent to which his plays show one. 

By thus limiting the scope of his work the author might also have 
devoted greater attention to matters of sound scholarly method. As it is, 
the reader is disconcerted by confusion of terminology, contradictions, 
inaccuracies of various kinds, and inadequate scholarly apparatus. Al- 
though the word “tragedy” is not always used in the same sense, no 
adequate system of distinguishing different concepts is consistently fol- 
lowed. For instance, “tragedies” (in quotation marks) refers to a very 
broad concept on pp. 24 and 134, whereas the quotation marks are omitted 
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on p. 137 in reference to the same concept and the same plays. Elsewhere 
the word is used without quotation marks to suggest a much narrower 
concept. The matter becomes more serious when one considers the follow- 
ing unjustifiable conclusion in the light of later statements: “Applying 
Menéndez y Pelayo’s definition of tragedy to Rojas’ plays, we find that 
sixteen of his dramas—approximately a third of his production—may be 
classified as ‘tragedies’” (p. 24). But on the following page, Persiles y 
Sigismunda, one of the sixteen, is said to be “tragical only in that the 
protagonists die.” If so, the play should not be considered a tragedy in 
the light of Menéndez y Pelayo’s definition. A few pages later, the author 
says of Los celos de Rodamonte (another of the sixteen “tragedies”) : “By 
no stretch of the imagination can the latter be considered a tragedy, being 
characterized by a frivolity of tone which removes it even from the broad 
definition of tragedy given by Menéndez y Pelayo” (pp. 31-32). Los 
encantos de Medea is also condemned on the same basis (p. 128), but in the 
Conelusion the author reiterates the thesis that “roughly a third of his 
plays are tragedies” (p. 137). 

Inaccurate or inadequately qualified statements are numerous. For 
example, in El profeta falso Mahoma the protagonist did not commit 
“ineest with his mother” (p. 59), nor did he make his father “the piéce de 
résistance at a banquet” (p. 65). Tereo is not shown to have been “duped 
into marrying Progne” (p. 37); Cleopatra did not overtake Marco Antonio 
because “fortune had it that the sea becalmed” (p. 102); El robo de las 
sabinas is not in Parte II of Escogidas (p. 155) but in Parte XI, ete. Not 
only does the book lack index and cross references but citations of sources 
and page references are in very many cases incorrect or lacking. Surely 
page references are needed for the extended mention on p. 79 of comic 
elements in Los encantos de Medea which seriously affect the interpretation 
of the play but do not appear in the edition cited in the bibliography or in 
any other printed text of Los encantos. In private correspondence the 
author has kindly informed me that these comic elements are found in two 
extra folios appended to the manuscript copy of the play in the Biblioteca 
Municipal of Madrid. This may explain why page references for other 
quotations from this play (pp. 48 and 151) are not correct for the edition 
cited in the bibliography. Page references are lacking for all but one of 
some forty short quotations from the plays run on as part of the author’s 
text, and the required virgule is lacking in five such cases. For other 
quotations from the plays, page references are lacking in eight cases and 
are incorrect in about twenty. Errors in quotations and bibliographical 
references are too numerous to list. The bibliography of editions of 
Rojas’ plays used in the study omits eight plays referred to in the text 
and includes one not mentioned in the text. Nowhere does the author 
indicate the present location of the unique copy of Numancia destruida. 
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The author’s style is very readable, but greater editorial care would have 
eliminated several examples of faulty English grammar, diction, and 
punctuation. 
Frep W. JEANS 
Lambuth College 


Vida y obra de Medrano, II: edicién critica de sus obras por Daémaso 
Alonso y Stephen Reckert. C.8.1.C., Madrid, 1958: 432 pages and 8 
plates. 


In 1948 the C.S.I.C. (Instituto Cervantes according to cover, Nebrija 
according to titlepage) published the first volume of this work, containing 
the now well-known biographical and critical study by D&maso Alonso 
(see HR, XVI [1948], 187 and XVIII [1950], 88; ef. BHi, LI [1949], 
204-5, and Filologia, II [1950], 101-3); ten years later the C.S.LC. 
(Instituto Cervantes) has published the second volume, containing his 
edition, done in collaboration with Professor Reckert of University College, 
Cardiff, as well as over 100 pages of appendices and indices. Francisco 
de Medrano’s 34 odes and 52 sonnets have at last been made available in a 
precise and thoroughly elucidated form to readers and students of the 
Golden Age lyric. 

For reasons already explained (Vol. I, p. 88), the posthumous Palermo 
edition of 1617 seems to represent Medrano’s final revision of his poetry 
and has therefore been used as the basis of this critical edition; Medrano’s 
own orthography and punctuation, however, have been restored, in con- 
servatively modernized form, by reference to an earlier autograph version 
(Ms. 3783, Biblioteca Nacional, Madrid). Only a pedant, it seems to me, 
could possibly object to such judicious eclecticism. The critical apparatus 
and commentary are presented in an unusually clear and readable form; 
variants, allusions, sources, models, and acute critical analyses, as well as 
cross-references to Vols. I and II, are marshalled to give the reader all the 
help possible with each poem. (One suddenly realizes that few, if any, 
other Golden Age poets have been so admirably edited; shouldn’t one try 
doing Garcilaso, at least, who incredibly enough is still usually read accord- 
ing to Herrera’s questionable text, and always without any such organized 
body of critical aids and commentaries?) 

It is difficult to find faults in so exemplary an edition as this. I have 
examined Medrano’s sonnets in particular and can question only a few 
details. The editors might easily have distinguished “ha” from “a” with 
a written accent, as Riquer does in his recent edition of Boscin; in Soneto 
XXV, line 11 (“durarles a su posesién, ,qué dia?”), for example, the 
reader needs some such help. I would also question the punctuation in one 
or two cases. In Soneto XXI, the second tercet should not, I think, fall 
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within the rose’s speech, but should rather be addressed to Galatina directly 
by the poet; thus, instead of having the rose itself predict Galatina’s 
response, one would have the poet first giving the rose to Galatina and then 
predicting her response. Without the rather forced quotation within a 
quotation, the sonnet is dramatically clearer and much more satisfactory. 
I am also puzzled by the first tercet of Soneto LIV, which begins with what 
the editors give us as a complete and independent sentence, “Tal es.” But 
what does this phrase mean, that is, how is it related either to what pre- 
cedes or to what follows? I think it clearly can not be made to refer back 
to the quatrains; it must therefore be taken with what follows, perhaps in 
this way: “Tal es haver piedad de un quebrantado / coragén: aun es obra 
que en un crudo/pecho mortal hallé tal vez cabida;/mas tirar deel 
infierno a un obstinado, / malgrado suyo, en ti no caber pudo, / drbitro de 
la muerte y de la vida.” One might almost be justified in emending the 
text by restoring a correlative “que” (graphically a mere “q’’) to replace 
my colon and thus tying the whole first tercet neatly together. 

I make these tentative suggestions only because of the editors’ own 
perfectionism. If this were the usual errata-laden edition of a Spanish 
text, one could easily afford to ignore such details; but these editors have 
conscientiously read each line many times and have discussed honestly 
almost every possible obscurity. Hence this volume can add only glory to 
the already monumental reputation of Damaso Alonso. It also reveals that, 
in Stephen Reckert, the universities of Cambridge and of Yale have pre- 
pared for him a worthy collaborator, of whom much can be expected after 
so enviable an apprenticeship. It is perhaps due in part to the two schol- 
ars’ quite different backgrounds that their edition of Medrano is obviously 
definitive. One can hope that their example of international collaboration 
may be fruitfully followed by other Hispanists. 

Exii.s L. Rivers 

Dartmouth College 


Cuentos gaditanos. Vol. I. By Arcadio de Larrea Palacin. (Biblioteca 
de Dialectologia y Tradiciones, X.) C.S.I.C., Madrid, 1959: 216 pages. 


During the present century, scholarly investigation of Spain’s rich 
oral tradition has resulted in a considerable number of collections of 
romances, other folksongs, and proverbs. The Spanish folktale, however, 
has attracted comparatively little attention among contemporary scholars. 
Since Andalusia is one of the regions where the tale has been particularly 
neglected by researchers, it is encouraging to note that an experienced 
collector specializing in folk music has devoted some of his energies to the 
publication of a sizeable collection of prose narratives from the city and 
province of Cadiz. 
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In this volume Sr. Larrea presents the first 40 of a total of 180 tradi- 
tional tales collected in 1950 from 15 informants who were contributing 
primarily to his musical research. The remaining 140 cuentos are to 
appear in future volumes. The informants, all female but one and rang- 
ing in age from twelve to seventy-four, learned their stories in Cadiz or in 
other parts of Cadiz Province. Only three were illiterate, but Sr. Larrea 
has carefully avoided the inclusion of tales which were not considered 
traditional by the group. In keeping with his desire to inspire confidence 
in the informants and to provide an informal atmosphere conducive to 
spontaneous narration, he preferred to use shorthand in collecting the 
materials. The resulting texts are reasonably phonetic within the limits 
imposed by conventional orthography but dialectologists will be most inter- 
ested in the material they provide for studies in vocabulary, syntax, and 
morphology. 

In his Introduction (written in 1952) Sr. Larrea explains his decision 
to publish the tales in the order in which they were collected rather than 
according to subject matter. He hopes to provide a classification in a 
final volume to be published after he has found the necessary time and 
reference works for doing a comparative study. At the time of writing he 
had tried in vain to obtain a copy of “el libro, fundamental hoy, de Aahre 
Thompson [sie],” a work we may identify as Antti Aarne’s Types of the 
Folktale, translated and enlarged by Stith Thompson in FF Communica- 
tions 74 (Helsinki, 1928). 

Sr. Larrea’s desire to do a comparative study was obviously inspired 
by the monumental work of Aurelio M. Espinosa, whom he mentions by 
name but fails to identify bibliographically. It is in the last two volumes 
of Professor Espinosa’s new edition of Cuentos populares espaioles, 
recogidos de la tradicién oral de Espaiia (3 vols., Madrid, 1946-1947) that 
we find this extensive comparative study of the Spanish folktale which 
would be the starting point for Sr. Larrea (or perhaps for someone else, 
as he suggests) in a thematic study of the cuentos gaditanos. Other in- 
dispensable works would be: R. S. Boggs’ Index of Spanish Folktales (FF 
Communications 90, Helsinki, 1930), T. L. Hansen’s The Types of the 
Folktale in Cuba, Puerto Rico, the Dominican Republic, and Spanish 
South America (Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1957), and Stith Thompson’s 
revised and enlarged edition of his Motif-Index of Folk Literature (6 vols., 
Bloomington, 1955-1958). 

A bit of checking shows that of the forty tales in Sr. Larrea’s first 
volume, sixteen are obvious variants of types included in Aarne-Thompson 
or Boggs. The numbers in the collection with their corresponding type 
numbers are as follows: 5(870*B), 8(956B), 12(402), 15(900), 17(*2045), 
19(*835) , 22(301B1,326ITe,1640ITT) , 25,26(*1716), 27(1940*A), 28(1380), 
29(*1150B), 33(328), 34(60,225), 35(*278A,275), 36(2033,20C,4,32). A 
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more thoroughgoing study using the other works mentioned would prob- 
ably turn up even more variants of previously classified tales. An incon- 
elusive attempt at a general classification according to the Aarne-Thomp- 
son system may be suggestive of the thematic distribution among the forty 
cuentos: ten tales resemble the novella type (5,7,8,9,11,15,16,20,23,24), ten 
are jokes or anecdotes (25,26,27,28,29,32,37,38,39,40), eight contain ele- 
ments of the supernatural in varying degrees (1,2,3,4,10,12,22,33), six are 
religious tales (6,13,14,18,19,21), three are animal tales (34,35,36), and 
three are cumulative and catch-tales (17,30,31). 

During the course of his explorations in search of folk music in Spain 
and Africa, Sr. Larrea has managed to collect and publish Jewish and 
Negro folktales from Moroceo and Guinea (Cuentos populares de los 
judios del Norte de Marruecos [2 vols., Tetudén, 1952-1953]; Leyendas y 
cuentos de los bujebas de la Guinea espaitiola [Madrid, 1956; in collabora- 
tion with Carlos G. Echegaray]), and a few cuentos from Aragon (Revista 
de Dialectologia y Tradiciones Populares, III [1947], 276-301), but this 
is his first large collection of peninsular tales. It is to be hoped that he 
will find additional opportunities to apply his skill to the enrichment of 
our available texts of Spanish folktales. 


Hvuex N. Seay, Jr. 
Stetson University 


Juan del Valle y Caviedes: A Study of the Life, Times and Poetry of a 
Spanish Colonial Satirist. By Glen L. Kolb. (Connecticut College 
Monograph No. 7.) Connecticut College, New London, Conn., 1959: 
viii + 68 pages. 


One of the two foremost poets of colonial Spanish America and the 
initiator of criollismo in Peruvian letters, Juan del Valle y Caviedes 
(1651 ?-1697?) produced a great variety of verse in some 180 compositions 
—about one third of them of a satirical nature, the remainder lyric poems, 
religious ballads, philosophical sonnets, and dramatic skits. Kolb’s mono- 
graph is the first attempt to draw a complete picture of the many facets 
of Caviedes’ writings and their relation to his times. Its six chapters bear 
these headings: “The Life and Times of Caviedes; The Tooth of Parnassus, 
Satire of Doctors; Women: Love, Humor, and Pornographic Satire; Re- 
ligious Poetry and Anti-Clerical Satire; Miscellaneous Verse; Evaluation 
and Conclusion.” 

Kolb in his short biographical sketch rightly affirms that Caviedes’ 
virulent satires against the doctors of Lima resulted from unpleasant ex- 
periences during a long and serious illness. He calls attention, further- 
more, to the fictitious biography of the poet, first published in Ricardo 
Palma’s Prologue to the Odriozola edition, noting that this spurious ac- 
count of a life of debauchery and shopkeeping has been so widely accepted 
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that it has become legendary and, in consequence, portions of it persist in 
cropping up in critical studies. Though Caviedes gives meager clues about 
his life in four of his poems, he has perpetuated for all time a vivid pic- 
trre of the Lima society of his time: “the bombastic but ignorant doctors, 
the pretentious and ridiculous social climbers, hypocritical and self-seeking 
women, venal ecclesiastics, humpbacks, and prostitutes.” 

Caviedes’ satire often depends on burlesque or parody, description of 
physical defects, the invention of words, accumulation of images, un- 
flattering expressions, exaggeration, ete. Many of his sadistic medical 
killers are mere caricatures. His ridicule of Lima, its climate, its social 
vices, and its extravagant religious customs is undeniably satirical, but 
here his satire turns exceedingly mild when compared with his coruscant 
barbs leveled against the Peruvian physicians. The poet, consistent with 
the baroque naturalism of his century, manifested an extreme and some- 
what morbid preoccupation with the death motif. His style, though it 
shows something of the Gongoristice influences of the seventeenth century, 
is less artificial and more vigorous and independent than that of his 
Spanish-American contemporaries. His amorous verse jis written after 
the pastoral fashion. In his religious poems, Caviedes’ language is often 
reminiscent of the symbolic terms used by sixteenth-century mystics. 

Kolb in his objective evaluation corrects several errors of judgment 
recorded by scholars who have previously studied Caviedes: Lohmann 
Villena’s unwarranted assumption that the poet attacked only the ignorant 
and presumptuous doctors, sparing others from his invective; the same 
critie’s exaggerated notion of the Peruvian’s indebtedness to Quevedo; 
Luis Alberto Sénchez’s misinterpretation of the poet’s attitude toward 
death, holding it to be cynical (the three poems on this subject do not 
justify Sanchez’s supposition). Kolb’s evaluation of Caviedes’ poetry is 
analytical, logical, methodical, and impartial. He has brought to bear on 
his subject historical perspective and dispassionate insight, to refining and 
qualifying opinions expressed by others. His fairly complete bibliography 
fails to list at least one of the better critical appraisals of Caviedes’ 
poetry: Augusto Tamayo Vargas, Literatura peruana (Lima, 1953), I, 
300-312. 


Harvey L. JoHNSON 
Indiana University 


Baroque Times in Old Mexico. Seventeenth-Century Persons, Places, and 
Practice. By Irving A. Leonard. University of Michigan Press, 1959: 
xiv + 260 pages; 5 plates. 


The inspiration for the composition of this book may have come from 
the passage in Mariano Picén Salas’ De la conquista a la independencia 
with which Professor Leonard chose to end his “A Summing Up”: “[Lo 
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barroco] fué uno de los elementos més prolongadamente arraigados en la 
tradicién de nuestra cultura . . . los hispanoamericanos no nos evadimos 
enteramente aun del laberinto barroco. Pesa en nuestra sensibilidad 
estética y en muchas formas complicadas de psicologia colectiva” (p. 228, 
n.). The book is, as its author says in a letter to me, “a sort of culmina- 
tion of my efforts to convey a notion of the colonial mind.” 

The term Baroque is controversial: in 1960 a conference was held at 
Bryn Mawr College on its use and misuse in historical studies. Dr. Leon- 
ard assumes the general applicability of Wolfflinian principles and con- 
cepts. More satisfactory than the exposition in Chap. II (“The Baroque 
Age”) is, to me, the final sentence of Chap. XIII (“A Baroque Scholar”) : 
“His spirit [Sigiienza y Géngora’s] . . . foreshadowed the end of the age 
of the Baroque and the beginning of the Age of Reason in Hispanic 
America” (214). If the word Baroque is simply used to designate the 
period extending between the expansion of Spanish civilization and the 
methodical doubt and clear and distinct ideas of the Enlightenment, one 
eould hardly object to the heading of Chap. I (“A Baroque Archbishop- 
Viceroy”). In other cases the word Baroque may cause uneasiness, e.g. in 
Chap. III (“A Baroque Society”). Why should Spanish regionalism— 
Andalusians, Castilians, Catalans, ete.—constitute an “almost Baroque pro- 
fusion of ethnic detail”? (38). The profusion may be politically unfortu- 
nate, picturesque, bizarre, etc., but should it be called Baroque? Similarly, 
one wonders at the use of the word on p. 50: “Where the ethnic pattern of 
colonial society acquired its most Baroque complexity was among its com- 
ponents of mixed blood . . . a strange conglomerate of humanity.” And 
on p. 73: “As if to reflect the sharp contrasts of the Baroque age, 
elongated flatboats, nearly hidden under bowers of sweet-scented flowers 
or loads of bright-hued fruit and vegetables, glided over these fetid waters 
and past foul-smelling banks to the markets.” 

The “Baroque” Archbishop-Viceroy of Chap. I is Fray Gareia Guerra 
who arrived as Archbishop in 1608 and later held also the position of 
Viceroy of the realm. A man with a passion for pomp, splendor, music, 
and the bullfight; excessive in his almsgiving; insatiable in his ambition for 
secular power yet not without traits of superstition, fatalism, and nega- 
tivism, he lived—in spite of his absolute power—a career wherein shadow 
prevailed over substance, end form tended to obliterate “the underlying 
reality” (33). He represented the perpetuation of “the neomedieval ideals 
of the Counter Reformation” (54). 

At the opposite pole stands Carlos de Sigiienza y Gdéngora, the 
“Baroque” Scholar of Chap. XIII. Ejected from the Society of Jesus for 
breaches of discipline, he repeatedly sought to be readmitted, remembered 
his Jesuit teachers with gratitude, and bequeathed to the Order “the best 
collection of treatises and instruments then to be found in the New World” 
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(203) ; yet he was a Cartesian at heart, rejecting authority in intellectual 
matters (not in faith) and using measurement as a tool for the conquest 
of truth. Dying in 1700, he is the repr: sentative man of the transition to 
the Siglo de las luces. In his treatment of this scholar Dr. Leonard is at 
his best.. 

Chapter IV (“Literary Migrants”) relates the Mexican experience of 
Mateo Aleman, author not only of the Guzmdn but also of the Sucesos de 
Fray Garcia Guerra, Arzobispo de México; of Ruiz de Alarcén, Belmonte 
de Bermidez, Rosas d2 Oquendo, Bernardo de Balbuena, and the German 
Heinrich Martin (Enrico Martinez). 

Chapter V (“Scenes, Writers, and Reading, 1620”) tells of Thomas 
Gage and his enthusiasm for Mexico City; of the city’s nunneries, theaters, 
Plaza Mayor, Alameda, its 15,000 coaches and other vehicles, the almost 
continuous counterpoint of the street noises; of the cultural life of the 
rich—arts and letters—; of the writers of the Viceregal Court, some of 
them Indians or mestizos; of the local booksellers and their sale of secular 
books; of the personal library of Simén Garcia Becerril. Here Dr. Leon- 
ard uses documentary material of the first importance for the cultural 
history of Mexico, as he did for Spanish America as a whole in Books of 
the Brave. 

Chapter VI (“The Strange Case of the Curious Book Collector”) con- 
tinues in the same vein. Melchor Pérez de Soto, whose collection contained 
an amazing diversity of literature in many languages, was accused of being 
an astrologer and in the jail of the Inquisition lost his mind and met a 
tragic end at the hands of an assailant who seemingly acted in self-defense. 
Practically the totality of his library was returned, after examination, to 
his widow. 

The theme of censorship extends into Chap. VII (“The Inquisition and 
a Play”). The Inquisition’s chief task was the adjudication of crimes now 
handled by municipal courts; more rarely it was engaged by matters of 
heresy and of censorship. The calificadores seldom hindered the free cir- 
culation of secular works. The play in question was one by Pérez de 
Montalbin. Cf. I. A. Leonard, “Montalbén’s El valor perseguido, and the 
Mexican Inquisition,” HR, XI (1943), 47-56. The then Viceroy was a 
rigoristic enemy of the drama. The play was dropped from the em- 
presario’s repertory. 

Chapter VIII (“A Mascarada”) describes a public spectacle that 
featured Don Quixote, Sancho, and Dulcinea in 1621. The gleeful dis- 
respect of authority should be understood in the light of medieval parody 
and burlesque. (Cf. O. H. Green, “Juan Ruiz’s Parody of the Canonical 
Hours,” HR, XXVI [1958], 12-34; J. E. Gillet, Propalladia and Other 
Works of Bartolomé de Torres Naharro, Vol. IV [Philadelphia, 1961], 
76-80.) Chapter IX (“Tournaments of Poetasters”) deals with poetic 
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certémenes, and is excellent. Cf. Dr. Leonard’s judgment (131, 143) as to 
why these tournaments remained “the most important events of the cultural 
... life of the New World through... three colonial centuries.” 
Equally good is Chap. X (“Some Curiosities of Baroque Verse”), a tour 
de force in making clear to the English-speaking reader what the poets 
were doing. Rather than lay stress on “scholasticism and orthodoxy” 
(156), which characterized both the creative and the declining periods of 
Spanish culture, I would accept another statement on the same page: 
“genius was ... throttled by the . . . tyranny of . . . esthetic fashions” 
(italics mine). Chapter XI (“On the Book Trade, 1683”) presents mate- 
rials familiar to readers of Books of the Brave and other studies containing 
the fruits of Dr. Leonard’s fruitful use of ships’ manifests as keys to 
cultural history. 

Best of all is Chap. XII (“A Baroque Poetess”). Sor Juana’s funda- 
mental conflict was not so much her illegitimate birth as her loyalty to a 
medievally oriented Church and to the stirring intellectual inquiry of the 
years that ushered in the Enlightenment. She found herself torn between 
two methodologies of reason (186). Dr. Leonard’s interpretation of her 
enigmatic sonnets, already known to readers of the HR (XXIII [1955], 
33-47), seems to provide the definitive answer to the riddle of Sor Juana.* 


Otis H. Green 
University of Pennsylvania 


1 Professor Leonard has been at great pains to address himself to the 
general reader (on p. 27 he tells what a syllogism is) and to win or hold readers 
by using a style designed for that type of reader. There is a contradiction 
between the general condemnation of the ‘‘neomedieval’’ Counter Reformation 
and the obvious intellectual debt of Sigiienza y Géngora to the Jesuits. Even 
Father Acosta was a Jesuit, yet he was quite willing to correct Aristotle on the 
habitability of the tropies. 








BRIEFER MENTION 


Bibliografia de Textos Medievais Portugueses. By Maria Adelaide Valle 
Cintra. (Publicacgdes do Centro de Estudos Filolégicos, 10.) Lisbon, 
1960: 78 pages. 


This bibliography is a revision of one which Senhora Valle Cintra pub- 
lished in 1951 in the Boletim de Filologia (XII, 1, pp. 60-100). The new 
version shows several improvements over the original. Not only has the 
bibliography been brought up to date with the addition of some fifty 
entries, but two indices have been provided, one of authors and titles and 
the other of editors of texts and compilers of glossaries. For ready refer- 
ence, all the entries have been numbered consecutively. 

Senhora Valle Cintra divides her bibliography according to subject 
matter: poetry, fiction, religious literature, history, travel, moralistic prose, 
fables, legal documents, technical treatises. Manuscript numbers and loca- 
tions are provided, and the presence of glossaries in the editions of the 
various works is mentioned. A list of Lisbon and Coimbra dissertations 
involving editions of texts or the preparation of glossaries furnishes a 
useful addition to the bibliography. 

Senhora Valle Cintra seems to have succeeded in her purpose of giving 
a list of all published medieval Portuguese literary documents. She de- 
serves the gratitude of Lusitanists for her complete and accurate treatment 
of the subject. 

K. S. Roperts 


University of Delaware 


Nuevo ensayo de una biblioteca espanola de libros raros y curiosos formada 
con vista de los ejemplares de la Biblioteca de la Sociedad Hispdnica de 
América en Nueva York y de la Coleccién de Ticknor en la Biblioteca 
Publica de Boston. Por Homero Seris. Tomo I, Prélogo [pp. i-xiv]. 
Centro de Estudios Hispénicos, Syracuse University, Syracuse, 1960. 


Grateful users of Gallardo’s Ensayo and of Professor Seris’ Biblio- 
grafia de la literatura espanola will welcome with enthusiasm the prospect 
and the announcements which this first fasciculus of Tomo I of the Nuevo 
ensayo now offers. It announces that Dr. Seris now has ready for the 
printer his Bibliografia de la lingiiistica espatiola, and in preparation 
(with Otto Olivera) a Manual de bibliografia de la literatura hispano- 
americana. It announces also that Mrs. Anna Hyatt Huntington, at 
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the death of her husbard Archer M. Huntington, found in the “caja ; 

grande” of the Hispanic Society books “de incalculable valor,” a provi- ‘ 

sional inventory of which was placed at the disposal of Dr. Seris for his 

Nuevo ensayo. ) 
One of the greatest services rendered by Gallardo was the reproduction 

of important parts of inaccessible books. Dr. Seris promises to go fur- 

ther: in the case of certain books he will reproduce in “ediciones biblio- 

graficas” not only “los preliminares” but also “el texto integro prosa o 

verso” (p. xii). We are to have, therefore, what amounts to a new series 

of libros raros y curiosos. In. the United States we are unaccustomed to 

think in terms of such largess in the cause of humanistic studies.* 


0. H. G. 


Arthurian Literature in the Middle Ages. A Collaborative History. Ed- 
ited by Roger Sherman Loomis. Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1959: xvi 
+ 574 pages. 


This magnificent survey comes to replace J. D. Bruce’s Evolution of 
Arthurian Romance from the Beginnings down to the Year 1300 (1923), 
a work, now antiquated, that left many significant developments untouched. 
Chapter 31, Arthurian Literature in Spain and Portugal, by Maria Rosa 
Lida de Malkiel, is limited to a dozen pages (406-418). It treats of The 
Literary and Historical Background, Texts and Sources, Literary Purposes 
and Values, Circulation and Influence—and does so with the competence 
and authority that we expect from its author. The Spanish Grail texts, 
with their preference for duels and knightly deeds as against supernatural 
adventures, with their failure to portray the irresistible force of love or 
the mystical mood of their congeners in other countries, are of scant lit- 
erary value. There is debatable influence of the Arthurian cycle on the 
Zifar, strong influence on the Amadis, “which channels chivalric literature 
in this [the Arthurian] direction down to Cervantes’ parody.” The direct 
influence on Tirant lo Blanc is slight. There is impingement in the Siervo 
ity libre de amor of Rodriguez del Padrén, and in a few other early works. 
The career of the Arthurian legends in the Peninsula is typical of 
Hispanic literature: introduced originally in French forms, they were 
adapted to the taste and temper of the people; mysticism was minimized 


1 There are, of course, other repositories of rare Spanish books than the 
two mentioned in the title of the Nuevo ensayo. It is to be hoped that the 
present project will inspire others to initiate a third Ensayo which would in- 
clude the treasures of our university libraries, and other collections. On p. vi 
of this fasciculus there must be garbling ia the title of Beccadelli’s book (as 
there is on p. 277 of Miss Penney’s 1955 Books Printed before 1600); read: 
In Alphonsum Aragonii regem oratio. 
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and action emphasized, with the result that they became original works. 
At the Renaissance they were affected by the vigor and artistry of that 
movement, starting a new fashion throughout Europe and exercising a 
signal influence on the modern narrative and drama. 


O. H. G. 


Mas personajes, personas y personillas del Refranero espaol. By F. 
Sanchez y Escribano and Anthony Pasquariello. Hispanic Institute in 
the United States, New York, 1959: 188 pages. 


This listing of refranes containing proper names not registered by 
Montoto y Rautenstrauch (not Rauchenstrauch, see pp. 11 and 13) is based 
on works by Rodriguez Marin, Sbarbi, and Cejador, “asi como otras obras 
que Montoto consulté, pero sin incluir ciertos refranes de esas obras.” In 
some cases the source is “la tradicién oral” (pp. 11-12). The authors do 
not claim to have “agotado definitivamente el tema.” There is no mention, 
e.g., of Fray Juan Guarismas in the falso Quijote. Under Bamba we find 
listed “E] caballo de Bamba, que ni come ni anda (Cejador, I, 127).” It 
would have been interesting to note that in Don Gil de las calzas verdes (ed. 
Bourland, III, viii) the horse has become a macho, with additional pelos y 
sefiales: “el macho de Vamba, que ni manda, / Ni duerme, come 6 bebe, y 
siempre anda.” Not all the material is of folkloric origin, e.g., “El entierro 
de Efestién” ; “Redondo como la O del Giotto” (pp. 40, 47). 

While many of the names here listed require no interpretation, others, 
like Wamba’s macho, do. Bourland could not identify him. Perhaps some 
day some one will, along with the others. In the meantime, “esta lista” 
(p. 11) is useful. It is unfortunate that this book is so poorly bound that 
it falls apart when used. 


O. H. G. 


Luis Alfonso de Carballo. Cisne de Apolo. Edicién de Alberto Porqueras 
Mayo. (Biblioteca de Antiguos Libros Hispdnicos, Serie A, Vols. 
XXV-XXVI.) C.S.1L.C., Madrid, 1958: xv + 292, 246 pages. 


Carvallo’s Cisne de Apolo is a rare treatise on poetics published only 
once (Medina del Campo, 1602), and we must be grateful to Professor 
Joaquin de Entrambasaguas for having accepted this modern reprint in the 
series which he edits. The Cisne de Apolo is to a large extent a textbook in 
dialogue form on the teachable aspects of poetry, primarily its form, 
stylistic and metrical, and the genres of poetry. Yet its chief value prob- 
ably rests on the balanced view of poetry and the poet, because in the last 
part of his book Carvallo drives home his conviction that, despite all the 
rules and devices, the poem is born of divine inspiration: “diuino furor y 
vna alentada gracia y natural inclinacion” (II, 184, 15). The preceptos 
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ean do no more than support inspiration: “ars naturam adiuuat” (II, 
187, 15).? 

In accordance with the editorial principles of the collection, Dr. Porque- 
ras Mayo has preserved the spelling and punctuation of his text, but not 
without correcting a number of misprints (p. xi), listed at the end (II, 
245-246). Yet typographical errors—whether of the princeps or of the 
modern reprint it is impossible to say—are much more numerous than the 
slender list would lead us to suspect. Nor is there any justification for 
respecting the erratic and often nonsensical punctuation of a X VIIth cen- 
tury typesetter. If the editor considered himself bound by the principles 
of the collection, then he should not have touched the text at all and should 
have given us a diplomatic reprint, aithough I personally do not believe in 
this overdone antiquarian respect for a book simply because it appeared 
some 360 years ago. It is not a manuscript of linguistic value where 
diplomatic transcriptions may be justified as a basis for a critical edition 
or as source material for linguists and historians. Once the editor has 
taken some steps towards emendation of the text, it would have been logical 
to go all the way and to present us with a completely corrected text. The 
errors are mostly minor and can be recognized by any one who reads a text 
like this, but they are so numerous as to be greatly irritating. It might 
have been useful also to take a look at the other seven copies in the 
Biblioteca Nacional (p. xiv) (as it was in the case of Professor Morby’s 
Dorotea edition), because of the printer’s habit “de ir corrigiendo el libro 
a medida que salia de la prensa” (La Dorotea, ed. cit., p. 34).? 


A. G. R. 


The Library of Vicencio Juan de Lastanosa, Patron of Gracidn. By Karl- 
Ludwig Selig. (Travaux d’Humanisme et Renaissance, XLIII.)  Li- 
brairie E. Droz, Genéve, 1960: 88 pages. 


The author of this valuable publication professes no further aim than 
to give “the detailed text” of this MS catalogue of a 17th century library, 
owned by a man who was Gracian’s patron and whose importance as an 
index of the culture of his time in Spain has long been recognized (see HR, 


1 On Carvallo’s Cisne see Antonio Vilanova, ‘‘ Los preceptistas espaiioles de 
los siglos XVI y XVII,’’ Historia general de las literaturas hispdénicas, III 
(1953), 615-120, and Margarete Newels, Die dramatischen Gattungen in den 
Poetiken des Siglo de Oro (Wiesbaden 1959), pp. 133-138. 

2 Here are samples of the misprints: I, 80, 7 read tu for su; 169, 6 carmen 
for carnem ; 197, 13 vocablo for covablo ; 200, 10 a caga for acaga; 244, 5 ocho 
for coho; II, 35, 12 causan for cansan; 40, 3 misto for mistico (cf. II, 9, 4); 
144, 21 nombramos for nombranos; 168, 17 fuge for yuge; 172, 22 Vnius- 
cuiq(ue] for Vniusauiusq[ ue] ; 200, 12 a swm (1st pers. Lat. esse) for aswm. 
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XXI [1953], 87 f.). The catalogue in question is the Sparvenfeldt cat- 
alogue (previously cited by Hoégeberg, Lillieblad, and Pfandl), now in the 
Royal Library of Stockholm. Dr. Selig does not analyze the catalogue in 
any detail (p.10). It would be tempting for the reviewer to do so; only a 
few indications can be given. There are many surprises, e.g., “Alberto 
Durero. dela Simetria. Venecia 1591” (p. 15). The range of Lastanosa’s 
interests is wide: “F. Joan Gonzdlez de Mendoza, historia, ritos, y cere- 
monias del Reyno de la China, Caragoza 1587” (p. 42). Of special interest 
is the fact that Dr. Selig has provided an Index of Places of Publication. 
It is natural that Aragonese cities should figure largely in this list, but what 
strikes one is the importance in it, as centers of publication of books appeal- 
ing to this Spaniard, of non-Spanish and non-Italian cities: Antwerp, 
Amsterdam, Leiden, Tournai, Strasbourg, Lyon, Perpignan, Rouen, Middel- 
burg, Ziirich. 


O. H. G. 


Calderén de la Barca. The Surgeon of His Honour. Translated by Roy 
Campbell. With an Introduction by Everett W. Hesse. The Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin Press, Madison, 1960: xxx + 82 pages. 


An English translation of one of Calderén’s finest plays, probably his 
best on the theme of honour, by a poet who was a noted Hispanophile, 
raises high hopes. That these hopes are sometimes disappointed is to some 
extent an indication of how good the work is at its best. We are not, of 
course, to look for an exact rendering of the Spanish, which follows, with 
some omissions and considerable deviations, Hartzenbusch’s nineteenth- 
century version. The publishers claim that “the translation, predom- 
inantly in blank verse, preserves the over-all effect, meaning and spirit of 
the original with remarkable fidelity and at the same time reads with 
modern swiftness and fluidity.” This is true, sometimes; but on other 
oecasions it does neither. The highest flights of lyric feeling come out 
best in the English version, a good example being Don Gutierre’s declara- 
tion of love to his wife, who suspects him of wanting to visit his old flame, 
Leonor, in Seville (p. 16). Unfortunately this level is rarely sustained for 
long, and all too frequently we are left with lines which do not sean or 
which fall flat; Don Gutierre’s remark when Mencia tells him that she has 
found a man in her room is not really rendered by “I’m frozen stiff” 
(“Todo soy hielo”). 

The translator’s note on the Spanish dramatists is written in typically 
robust, though somewhat inconsequential style. By contrast, Dr. Hesse 
contributes an excellent introduction, brief and business-like and, while 
clearly aimed at the popular reader, reliable and scholarly, with some 
helpful if controversial suggestions for interpreting the play and under- 
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standing the Spanish conception of tragedy. A useful selective bibliog- 
raphy is appended. 

University Spanish societies and amateur dramatic companies in search 
of acting material should bear this translation in mind. 


C. A. JonEs 
Oxford 


José Toribio Medina, Humanist of the Americas: An Appraisal. Edited 
by Maury A. Bromsen. Organization of American States, Washing- 
ton, 1960: liv + 295 pages, 8 illus. 


From November 6 to November 8, 1952, a series of formal gatherings 
were held in Washington, D. C., to commemorate the centennial of the 
birth of the great Chilean bibliographer and poligrafo, José Toribio 
Medina. In an effort to do justice to the extraordinary variety of schol- 
arly interests of Medina five sections were organized in which papers by 
distinguished North American and Latin American scholars were read. 
These sections were: I. Character and Personality; II. Bibliography; III. 
History, Geography, and Numismatics; IV. Literature, Philology, and 
Linguisties; V. Science, Typography, and Intellectual Cooperation. 
Probably of greatest interest to readers of HR is Section IV in which 
Federico de Onis discussed Medina as a Cervantista; Arturo Torres- 
Rioseco, as a critic of Chilean literature; Paul T. Manchester and Charles 
M. Lancaster jointly commented on “Medina and Araucan Epic Lore”; 
and Charles E. Kany dealt with “Medina as a Lexicographer.” A total 
of seventeen papers thus presented and, in some cases, subsequently re- 
vised are assembled with annotations in this admirably edited and well 
printed volume, together with a series of appendices on “Proceedings and 
Records.” All told this collection of thoughtful essays and detailed record 
of proceedings is a fitting tribute to the great humanistic scholar. 


Irvine A. LEonaRD 
Seis novelistas argentinos de la nueva promocién. By Noé Jitrik. 


Cuadernos de Versién, San Martin (Mendoza), Argentina, 1959: 72 
pages. 


The authors treated in this slim volume enjoy a limited reputation in 
Argentina as representative novelists of a new generation whose published 
works date from 1952 (an arbitrary year, to be sure). Some of their 
novels are slowly stepping beyond national confines, but most of them 
remain narrow Argentine products. Alberto Rodriguez, hijo, Antonio Di 
Benedetto, Beatriz Guido, H. A. Murena, Juan José Manauta, and David 
Vifias form the sextet on whose work Mr. Jitrik writes serious and judi- 
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cious commentary, although at times his literary judgments become en- 
tangled in cumbersome philosophical and sociological considerations that 
seem disproportionate to the novelists’ accepted merit. 

Preceding the discussion of the six novelists is a general introductory 
essay, valuable for its understanding of the nature and problems of con- 
temporary Argentine fiction. But Mr. Jitrik is a bit naive or unduly 
optimistic, or has indulged too freely in literary chauvinism, if he believes 
that such novelists as Guido, Murena, or Vifias can give to Argentine 
fiction that degree of recognition and merit which he so earnestly seeks for 
his country. In spite of these strictures this work is a worthwhile, per- 
ceptive essay, and succeeds in giving some critical form to the rather 
unsettled state of present-day fiction in Argentina. 


Myron I. Licutrstau 


Luis Palés Matos. Vida y obra—Bibliografia—Antologia. Por Federico 
de Onis. Universidad Central de las Villas, Santa Clara, Cuba, 1959: 
86 paginas. 


En las pocas paginas de este libro se presentan todas las facetas de la 
personalidad y la poesia de Luis Palés Matos. La compacta antologia 
(pp. 63-82) es una introduccién a la variedad de su obra y la bibliografia 
excelente ayuda para el estudioso que desee encarar problemas de investi- 
gacién y critica. Con todo, la parte de mas valor es el estudio preliminar, 
extraordinario en su concisién y en el aleance de sus reflexiones. 

En las apretadas paginas de este ensayo, basado en su anterior “Intro- 
duecién” al volumen Poesia (1915-1956), publicado por la Universidad de 
Puerto Rico en 1957, nos conduce Federico de Onis a través de los ante- 
cedentes histéricos del “insularismo” de la cultura puertorriquefia (p. 7) 
y los hechos biogrdficos imprescindibles para abordar la poesia de Palés. 
Un analisis detallado de los temas, en el que se da especial relieve al tema 
negro y a la presencia de lo antillano y lo puertorriquefio en su obra, junto 
eon un esbozo de la evolucién de su concepceién de la poesia, completan el 
trabajo que concluye con una fina valoracién. Nunea se olvidan los 
asideros tradicionales, pero tampoco se dejan de sefialar las novedades que 
definen la originalidad del poeta, todo ello dentro del mismo cuadro 
histérico-critico presentado en 1934 en la magistral Antologta de la poesia 
espanola e hispanoamericana (1882-1932). 

Quedan asi cimentados los comienzos de la labor critica y por hacerse 
el andlisis completo de la técnica del poeta para alcanzar asi la compren- 
sién total deseada y que ya se perfila en la atencién de la critica reciente. 
Para todo esfuerzo futuro ha de servir de base esta sintesis de Federico de 
Onis que profundiza el problema de las dificultades del poeta moderno al 
tratar de “armonizar con lo nuevo lo nativo milenario que habia en él” 
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(p. 23). Al repetir estas palabras, escritas originariamente acerca de 
Garcia Lorea, recalea de Onis la unidad de la époea y la similitud de los 
problemas por investigar. Entre las virtudes del ensayo se destaca esta 
constante visién de lo general espafiol y aun de lo europeo que sugiere 
numerosas posibilidades de estudio y reafirma la universalidad de lo 
hispanico. 
BERNARDO GICOVATE 
Tulane University 


Revista de literatura argentina e iberoamericana, Afio I, Namero 1. Uni- 
versidad Nacional de Cuyo, Facultad de Filosofia y Letras, Instituto 
de Lenguas y Literaturas Modernas, Mendoza (R. A.), 1959: 114 pages. 


This new journal aspires to be “un seguro indice bibliografico de lo mds 
importante que se edita en nuestro pais y en el extranjero sobre letras 
argentinas e iberoamericanas, y un Util instrumento de trabajo critico.” 
This first issue contains three Estudios: “El Martinfierrismo” by Adolfo 
Prieto; “Los eseritores del 80” by R. A. Borello, and “Veracidad y na- 
turalidad de Bernal Diaz del Castillo” by J. C. Ghiano; and two Notas: 
“Oro y Piedra, primer libro de poemas de Ezequiel Martinez Estrada” by 
Isabel C. Ruiz, and “La revolucién mejicana a través de una novela” by 
Hilda Gladys Fretes. Pages 93-114 contain Resefias and Libros y Re- 
vistas Recibidos. The editors request authors and publishers to send them 
“sus publicaciones, las cuales serfan oportunamente comentadas.” The 
Directors are Rodolfo A. Borello and Juan Antonio Barrera. 


O. H. G. 


Diccionario histérico de la lengua espatiola. Director Julio Casares, Sub- 
director Rafael Lapesa, Redactor Jefe Salvador Fernandez Ramirez. 
Real Academia Espafiola, Seminario de Lexicografia, Madrid, 1960: 
Ixii + 122 pages. 


The Presentacién explains that this work is very different from the one 
which, with the same title, was launched in 1953 and discontinued after 
Vol. II: the present fasciculus contains over 300 additional articles and 
“su extensién es cinco veces mayor.” The criteria of the new compilation 
will be fully set forth at the end of Vol. I, but in the meantime ef. J. 
Casares, Introd. a la lexicografia moderna, Madrid, 1950. Among the au- 
thorities for each meaning “figuran siempre la mas antigua y la mas 
reciente de que poseemos datos.” In the body of each article, meanings 
are given in chronological order, with their quoted sources. “La parte 
etimolégica esta tratada con sobriedad. ...” The list of authorities will 
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appear at the end of Vol. I, but in order to satisfy users’ needs a pro- 
visional “abstracto” is here provided. 

The word a (in its 7 uses) occupies 23 pages (triple column). Spanish 
Americanisms are included (abagé, abagarse, abajefio); also words of 
recent coinage (abandonismo, first appearance 1939) ; regionalisms (abar- 
cucia, abarquera, abarra); and technical terms (abiogenesia, 1918; 
abidtico, 1920). The extent of coverage may be judged from the fact that 
so humble a word as abertura receives six columns, abierto seven. 

The present fasciculus extends from a to abolengo. Oelschliger’s A 
Medieval Spanish Word List ... of First Appearances up to Berceo, 
i.e., up to and including Berceo and the Tres Reys d’Orient (Madison, 
1940; Berceo was most active between 1220 and 1242) has only some 50 
key-words before abolengo. The new Diccionario offers surprisingly few 
really old words, but does present six not recorded by Oe6clschlager: 
abiso (abyss; year 1220, and in Berceo’s Santo Domingo); abadar 
(Berceo’s Milagros) ; abeja (year 964) ; abarca (1006) ; abadengo (1099) ; 
abolengo (1223). 

Like the 1611 Covarrubias, this Diccionario will be useful to students 
of cultural history. Abofetear, in its physical sense, is used, not in cases 
of honor so much as in reference to Christ’s Passion; in its sentido moral, 
the first example given is from Garcia de Santa Maria’s Evangelios, the 
second from Fray Luis de Granada, the third from San Juan de la Cruz. 


O. H. G. 


Diccionario de construccién y régimen de la lengua castellana. Por R. J. 
Cuervo. Continuado y editado por el Instituto Caro y Cuervo con la 
cooperacién de la Unién Panamericana. Redactor Fernando Antonio 
Martinez. Tomo Tercero, Fasciculo I (ea-empeorar). Instituto Caro 
y Cuervo, Bogoté, 1959: 144 pages. 


During half a century Hispanists lamented the fact that the Diccio- 
nario de construccién y régimen had been discontinued after the publication 
of Vol. II (C-D) in 1893. Beginning in 1945, the Instituto Caro y Cuervo 
began issuing in Thesaurus provisional entregas of its continuation of this 
work, on the basis of materials left by Cuervo and its own research work. 
In 1953 and 1954 the Instituto reissued Vols. I and II; and it now presents 
Fasciculo I (ea-empeorar) of the Tomo Tercero. Key-words omitted by 
Cuervo are starred. The “redaccién monogrdfica” and the “articulo 
etimolégico” are entirely new. The wealth of this new Diccionario de 
autoridades will be apparent to anyone who, in this Fasciculo I, examines 
the 86 columns devoted to the definite article (el, la, lo, los, las). 


O. H. G. 
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History of Spain and Portugal. By William C. Atkinson. (The Pelican 
History of the World.) Penguin Books, Harmondsworth, 1960: 382 
pages. 


The author of this new history avoids the usual tendency to seek a 
pattern or a thesis to which, for the sake of achieving simplicity or 
coherence, he can relate the events of history; and in a way which cannot 
fail to evoke admiration he weaves his way through the intricacies of the 
whole story to produce an overall view that, in a work of this size, is a 
real tour de force. He relies on an extremely compact style which, at the 
same time that it is capable of great flexibility and even elegance, is occa- 
sionally archaic and rather precious, and not entirely free of clichés; and 
is, moreover, not always very easy to read. 

Where the writer’s taste for intricacy yields positive results is in the 
way in which he leaps to the challenge of such complex subjects as the 
relationship between the medieval Spanish kingdoms, the ebb and flow of 
the Reconquest, and the labyrinth of nineteenth century politics. “The 
function of the historian,” he says, “if he be allowed one beyond the objec- 
tive telling of the tale, is to point the dilemma, and to explain whence it 
came.” The dilemma seems to lie, according to Atkinson’s own presenta- 
tion of the case, in the choice between unity and diversity, and it seems that 
Spain has almost always taken the wrong decision. So often, in medieval 
times, when a monarch has achieved unity through his efforts, his work 
has been undone by the way in which his kingdoms have been thrown 
piecemeal and apparently indiscriminately to his heirs. On the other 
hand, with unity achieved, and when flexibility would have saved the day, 
the Spaniard was unable to learn the lesson of Mambrino’s helmet, that 
“truth was multiple and relative, and the future lay with those nations 
which could seize the lesson and turn it to account.” 

Literary allusions of this kind are indicative of the emphasis which this 
author places on cultural considerations. He interrupts his historical 
narrative three times to give us short chapters surveying literature and the 
arts, in the Middle Ages, the Golden Age and the modern period. These 
surveys are for the most part accurate, and within their limits useful, 
although inevitably their brevity leads to some statements which are only 
partially satisfactory. The dating of the Poema del Cid seems to ignore 
both the new and the traditional theories about this hotly-debated subject 
in favour of a compromise, c. 1150; and sensitive critics might be upset 
when the Romantic dramas are said to end in “stark tragedy”; by the 
designation of Espronceda as “the one lyric poet of the [Romantic] 
period”; and by the somewhat ambiguous reference to Galdés’ “two series 
of National Episodes and Contemporary Novels.” Mistakes of fact and 
misprints are almost non-existent: 1566 for 1556 on page 129 is the only 
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example this reviewer has found. The usefulness of the book to the 
student as well as to the general reader has been enhanced by the inclusion 
of a map, a chronological table, a select bibliography and a good index. 
This new History of Spain and Portugal is one of the best, and certainly 
the least expensive short work on the subject at present obtainable. 


C. A. JONES 


Ozford 
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American accent. 
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